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Guiding Star 


LORD BADEN-POWELL 


A FAREWELL MESSAGE TO GIRL 


(Found among the Chief 


My dear Guides: 
This is just a farewell note to you, the last that 


you will have from me. It is just to remind you, 


when I have passed on, that your business in life 


is to be happy and to make others happy. That 


sounds comfortable and easy, doesn’t it ? 


You begin making other people happy by doing 
good turns to them. You need not worry about 
making yourselves happy, as you will very soon 
find that that comes by itself; when you make other 
people happy, it makes you happy, too. 


Later on, when you have a home of your own, 
by making it a bright and cheery one you will 
make your husband a happy man. If all homes 
were bright and cheery, there would be fewer 
public houses and the men would not want to go 
out to them, but would stay at home. It may mean 
hard work for you, but will bring its own reward 
then; if you keep your children healthy and clean 
and busy, they will be happy. Happy children love 
their parents. There is nothing can give you greater 
joy than a loving child. 


I am sure God means us to be happy in this life. 
He has given us a world to live in that is full of 
beauties and wonders, and He has given us not only 
eyes to see them but minds to understand them, if 
we only have the sense to look at them in that light. 
We can enjoy bright sunshine and glorious views. 
We can see beauty in the flowers. We can watch 
with wonder how the seed produces the young 
plant, which grows to a flower— which in its turn 
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will replace other flowers as they die off. For 
though plants, like people, die their race does not 
die away, but new ones are born and grow up to 


carry on The Creator's plan. 


So, you sce, you women are the chosen servants 
of God in two ways; first, to carry on the race, to 
bring children into the world to replace the men 
and women who pass away ; secondly, to bring hap- 
piness into the world by making happy homes and 
by being yourselves good, cheery comrades for 
your husbands and children. That is where you, 
as Guides, especially come in. By being a ‘‘com- 
rade,” that is, by taking an interest in your hus- 
band’s work and aspirations, you can help him with 
your sympathy and suggestions and so be a guide 

him. Also, in bringing up your children, by 
strengthening and training their minds and char- 
acters, as well as their bodies and health, you will 
be giving them to the better use and enjoyment 
of life. 

By giving out love and happiness in this way, 
you will gain for yourselves the return love of hus- 
band and children, and there is nothing better in 
this world. You will find that Heaven is not the 
kind of happiness somewhere up in the skies after 
you are dead, but right here now in this world, in 
your own home. So guide others to happiness and 
you will bring happiness to yourselves, and by do- 
ing this you will be doing what God wants of you. 


God be with you! 
Baden-Powell 
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AFRICA mm the 
BRONX 


Who hasn’t wished, when 
visiting a x00, that wild 











animals could be seen in 
their natural surround- 
ings? The ‘African Plains” 
exhibit is the Bronx zoo’s 


fulfllment of that wish 


By RANDOLPH BARTLETT 


HE wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
. lion and the fatling together.” 

Thus did an ancient prophet write of his vision of a per- 
fect world, and if he should return to the earth and happen 
to stroll into the Bronx zoo in New York, he might well 
believe that his prophecy had come true. It would be an 
optical illusion, of course, and probably prophets are not 
easily deceived; but as the visitor looks out over the African 
Plains which have been established by the Zoological Society, 

" he sees lions, deer, elephants, giraffes, cranes, and all manner 
TL Whe of birds and beasts roaming about freely, with never the slight- 
est threat to each other's life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 
Jupee: vepapeen There is no intention that anyone should be deceived. 
ae H The fact is that wide, deep moats separate the groups which 
are not naturally friendly. But these moats are so constructed 
that they cannot be seen from the spectators’ walks, and the 
general effect is that of a great tract of land in Africa, where 
all the animals mingle on the most amicable terms. A well- 
fed lion, with a staff of scientists studying every whim and 
granting every reasonable wish, might not have any desire to 
attack a deer, but for the present no chances are being taken. 
He may gaze thoughtfully across the moat at what, in his 
A KEEPER CLIMBS UP A LADDER TO FEED A NUBIAN GIRAFFE jungle days, would have been fresh meat, but he is unable to 
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A LION TAKES THE MEASURE OF 
A MOAT AND SURVEYS HIS NEW 
DOMAIN ON THE “AFRICAN 
PLAINS.” A BABY BRUSH-TAILED 
WALLABY LOOKS OUT OF HIS 
MOTHER'S POUCH AS SHE NIB- 
BLES RUMINATIVELY ON A 
SPRIG OF TASTY OAK LEAVES 


obey any ferocious impulse, even if he 
has one. 

The fact is, you never can tell exactly 
what a lion, or any other animal, will do in new surround- 
ings. Just after the lion enclosure was finished last year, five 
of the animals were turned loose in it to see how they would 
react to this unusual freedom. They roamed about, sniffed 
the air, explored rocks and corners—and suddenly the watch- 
ers discovered that one of them was missing. Soon he was 
found prowling around in the moat, a drop of sixteen feet 
from the edge. How or why he got there, whether he was 
shoved down by one of the older lions, or jumped down out 
of curiosity, could not be learned. Nor could he be coaxed 
to return by an improvised ramp. Hours passed, night fell, 
and at last it occurred to a keeper to turn a searchlight on 
him. Then he consented to run up the ramp and go home 
to the lion house. The strange fact is that the same lion, 
Brutus—he was born in Frank Buck’s camp in Florida—has 
gone into the moat three times since, always unobserved, 
always reluctant to return, though to the human eye the big 
ditch has no attractions for man or beast. 

The principal aim of the Zoological Society is educational, 
and upon four large maps erected at the entrance to the 
African Plains exhibit there appears this story, remarkable 
for its brevity, of the evolution of life on the Dark Continent: 


THE AGE OF REPTILES 
Over 100,000,000 years ago, the shape of Africa was 
different. Huge dinosaurs and smaller reptiles lived there. 
Later they vanished. Their fossil bones have been found. 


THE AGE OF MAMMALS 
About 50,000,000 years ago. Africa had begun to 
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Photographs by 
courtesy of the 
New York Zoo- 

logical Society 





ABOVE: DINAH, THE GORILLA, EN- 
JOYS A SIESTA, WHILE THE CAMEL 
THINKS THERE'S NO BLISS EQUAL 
TO LYING DOWN IN A PATCH OF 
HOT SAND AND CHEWING HIS CUD 


resemble the continent of to-day. The ancestors of 
present-day, warm-blooded animals were developed. 


THE ICE AGE 
500,000 years ago, while polar ice covered North 
Asia and Europe, Africa became a refuge for many 
animals whose descendants are living there to-day. 


AFRICA TO-DAY 
Animals of many kinds live in the deserts, mountains, 
forests, and plains. Except in certain protected areas, 
they have been almost destroyed by man. 


Hand in hand with the efforts of the Society to make this, 
the biggest zoo in the world, an educational institution, go its 
plans to make the animals as happy as they possibly can be 
in captivity. The African Plains serve the double purpose. 
This outdoor life will be possible only in the warmer months, 
ordinarily from May to November, because the animals come 
from mild climates, and even the lion, with all his fur, cannot 
adapt himself to the northern winter. It has not been de- 
cided, even yet, how many species can be provided with such 
summer vacations from their pens and cages. Eventually, 
however, there will be five of the enclosures, separated by 
moats, and the list of prospective tenants, certain to be en- 
larged as time goes on, includes: Springbok, Zebra, Water 
Buck, Hartebeest, Impala, Elephant, Giraffe, Ostrich, Baboon, 
Antelope, Wart Hog, Reedbuck, Blesbok, Nyala, Lion, Hip- 
popotamus, Rhinoceros, Cranes, Ground Birds. 

The program of the New York Society goes far beyond the 
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mere exhibition of animals separated from spectators only by 
moats, or the display of kindred groups. In the municipal zoo 
at St. Louis, and the Hagenbeck in Berlin, limited experi- 
ments have been made with the moat system of enclosures; 
but at the Bronx the intention is to present an entire con- 
tinent in miniature, so far as climatic conditions and animal 
character and temperament will permit. 

Even before the African Plains came into being, the keep- 
ers at the Bronx zoo have always tried to give the animals as 
much liberty as possible. One of the great annual events has 
been, for a long time, the first warm day in spring. Some of 
the larger mammals have then been 
turned out into a large enclosure, and 
the spectacle of elephants, rhinos, cam- 
els, and such cumbersome creatures giv- 
ing way to spring fever, galumphing 
and stomping ponderously and riotously, 
is unique. 

On such occasions as this, Alice, the 
dowager elephant of the collection, is 
usually forced to exert her authority. 
When night approaches and the air 





















TOP, RIGHT: PANDORA, THE PANDA, 
LIES ON HER BACK TO LICK THE 
BOTTOM OF HER FOOD PAN. MANY 
MOURNED THE RECENT DEATH OF 
THE ZOO’S MOST POPULAR ANIMAL 


ABOVE: A CALIFORNIA SEA LION 
TAKES A PLUNGE INTO THE POOL. 
VISITORS TO THE ZOO HAVE FUN 
FEEDING THE SEALS WITH DRIED 
FISH THEY BUY FROM VENDORS 


CENTER RIGHT, ABOVE: OLD SHEP, 
THE MOROSE KEA, WHO LIVED IN A 
HOLLOW LOG UNTIL HE WAS PRO- 
VIDED WITH A WIFE WHO COVETED IT 


RIGHT, ABOVE: A MOTHER RACCOON, 
MOST FASTIDIOUS OF ALL WILD CREA- 
TURES, TEACHES HER BABIES FROM 
THEIR BIRTH TO BE IMMACULATELY 
CLEAN. SHE WASHES THEM FROM 
THE TIPS OF THEIR LITTLE BLACK 
PAWS TO THEIR FURRY EARS. LOWER 
RIGHT: THE TAHR, A GOAT NATIVE TO 
THE HIMALAYAS, ENJOYS CLIMBING 
AMONG THE BRANCHES OF THE TREES 
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grows chilly, most of the older animals understand that it is 
time to go home to dinner, but some of the youngsters behave 
very much like their human counterparts who dislike break- 
ing up a softball game at the supper call. Alice, who is nearly 
fifty years old, and huge, then lowers her huge head and 
butts the youngsters in the direction of the elephant house. 

The attempts of the Society to make birds and animals con- 
tented are not always successful. There was, for example, the 
incident of the kea. The kea is a sort of parrot, but with 
none of the attractions of the more colorful varieties. He 
looks mean and he is mean, and the sheep men of New Zea- 
land accuse him of killing sheep merely to 
get at the capsule of fat which encloses the 
kidneys—extremely wasteful, to say the 
least. However that may be, Old Shep, the 
kea at the Bronx, was one of the most 
morose of all living beings and he lived in 
a hollow log. 

To brighten his existence, the curator of 
birds obtained a girl friend for him, and 
giving her the romantic name of Phyllis, 
put her in Old Shep’s enclosure. Old Shep 
made a few tentative, though not enthusi- 
astic advances. Not only would 
Phyllis have nothing to do with 
him, but she promptly took over 
his log. Whether she could not 
stand his looks—but this is im- 
probable, for she was no Venus 
herself—or whether his wooing 
was too casual, may never be 
known. The only result was that 
twin logs had to be provided. 

More fortunate were the results 
of the social service work with the 
spider monkey. The first few 
weeks after he was installed in his 
cage he just sat and moped, until 
a practically complete gymnasium 
was built for him, since when he 
has been as happy as a baby with 
a bottle of ink. 

Just as with the world, it takes 
all kinds of people to make a zoo. 
There are the keepers, who 
study the individuals in 
the cages, learn their pe- 
culiarities, their likes and 
dislikes, their moods and 
prejudices, when they 
should be humored and 
when disciplined, which 
are playful and which 
treacherous. There are the 
doctors who keep a con- 
stant eye upon the physical 
condition and the maladies 
of the birds and beasts, 
and even the snakes. There 
are the builders and land- 
scape engineers who laid 
out the African Plains. 
There are dieticians and 
sanitation experts. There 
are showmen and adminis- 
trators. But back of all 
there is the scientific mind, 
intent upon making the 
institution of the greatest 
value to the public. 
(Continued on page 36) 

















BUSHY POINTED INDIGNANTLY DOWN THE CURVE OF THE BEACH 


summer's morning, a certain hushed expectancy un- 
usual to it. Bushy Ryder frowned upon herself that 
this should be so, for she always strove to let the doings of 
her elder brother play no serious part in her own existence. 
But they had a way of intruding, whether she would or no. 

“I'm really half sorry he’s doing it,” her mother sighed, 
sitting down restlessly with a piece of knitting at this un- 
usually early hour. 

“If you ask me,”’ said Bushy, “‘he still doesn’t know enough. 
If you ask me, we'll never have a moment's peace from now 
on. 

“Do we, anyway ?”’ wondered Mrs. Ryder almost inaudibly. 

Bushy took a turn up and down the piazza and stared ab- 
sently at the blue a outspread ocean. ‘Anybody would 
suppose that he was off taking college board exams or some- 
thing,” she said. “Why should we give him a moment's 
thought ?” 

“Unfortunately,” commented Mrs. Ryder, “one’s children 
occupy a fairly large proportion of one’s thoughts.” 

‘Just something more for you to worry about,” Bushy 
growled. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose we need to worry, really,” said her 
mother, a line between her eyes. “Everybody has to do it, 
these days. Sooner or later.” 

“This seems to me sooner,” grumbled Bushy. 

‘‘He’s old enough,” Mrs. Ryder reminded her. 

“In years, yes,” said Bushy skeptically. “Well, I don’t see 
any point in wasting any more of a perfectly good morning. 
Guess I'll go and see the Cartwrights.” 

“You've taken quite a fancy to those funny old people, 
haven't you ?”” said Mrs. Ryder, picking up a stitch. 

“They're darling,” her daughter cried. “Cap'n Cartwright 
tells the most wonderful yarns.” 

“Mrs. Cartwright bakes the most wonderful cookies, too, 
doesn’t she?” Mrs. Ryder inquired slyly. 

“Well, she does, of course,” Bushy admitted. “But that’s 
beside the point. I do just love them—the old folks.” 

“Hadn't you rather be playing tennis with the crowd, or 
something ?”” her mother wondered anxiously. 


"Tsim was about the Ryder household, on this still 


LOFTY GETS 
HIS LICENSE 


Lofty looked down his nose at 
Bushy’s friends, but he had to 
reverse his opinion as well as 
his gears, on the great day that 
he invited Margie for a drive 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 
Illustrated by LESLIE TURNER 


“Oh, bother the crowd,” said Bushy. “They yap and 
scream like a flock of herring gulls. All it amounts to is 
playing around the edges of Lofty’s precious Offshore Club 
—and where does that get me?” 

She pulled up her socks and bounded off the piazza and 
away in the direction of the shore. 


Meanwhile, the son and heir and elder brother—Edward 
Lofting Ryder in person—was in town with his father, get- 
ting his driving license. This was why a red circle was drawn 
around to-day in his calendar; this was why his mother 
dropped stitches in her army sock and his sister paced the 
piazza against her will. This day, this day he was a man and 
an equal with his father and every other privileged mortal 
who sat alone behind a wheel. For weeks he had piled up 
mileage on the straightaway, a patient parent in the seat be- 
side him. For weeks he had put the car into the garage single- 
handed—successfully backing it in the narrow turn, and 
seldom letting it stall on the stiff little pull up the driveway. 
For weeks he had skillfully obeyed his father’s injunctions 
to ‘‘stop at the next telegraph pole,” to “back up and turn 
around in the next open place,” to thread the intricacies of 
the main road traffic, and to remember not to pass a truck 
on an upgrade. And now he was seated in the tribunal, fill- 
ing in diagrams, answering questions, ready to take the State 
Examiner for a ride—and how! At the end of it, he would 
be a Licensed Operator of Motor Vehicles—he, Edward Loft- 
ing Ryder. The fingers that held the inferior pen provided 
by the State Board of Public Roads trembled as they signed 
that august name. 


His sister Bushy was, by now, more peacefully occupied. 
She was walking along the beach at the tide edge, in company 
with a number of sandpipers which kept just so far ahead of 
her. The incredible speed at which their little legs moved 
always fascinated her. She tried to do it herself—so unsuc- 
cessfully that they took fright at last and flew away in a 
skimming rush, their small lonely cries lost in the sound of 
the surf. 

The Cartwrights lived in a cabin behind the dunes, at the 
far end of the beach. Bushy was one of the few people who 
bestowed the title of “‘Cap’n” on the old man. True, he had 
followed the sea most of his life, but it was difficult to make 
sure from his rambling and not too authentic yarns whether 
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or not he had ever actually been master of a ship of his own. 
Now that he was old, he picked up an honest living hauling 
kelp and sand, and occasionally caulking and painting boats 
for the summer people. That was how Bushy had met him 
first—when he was overhauling Jem Duncan’s famous knock- 
about. In fact, such was the trust Jem placed in the old fel- 
low’s ability that he would allow no other hands to touch 
the precious craft. It cannot be said that Lofty Ryder shared 
Jem’'s faith. Indeed, he usually referred to Cap’n Cartwright 
—if at all—as “that old pirate.” 

There was no stimulating smell of baking when Bushy 
pushed open the door of the Cartwrights’ little house this 
morning. 

“Well, now,” cried the old lady, looking up from patching 
a pair of the Cap’n’s overalls, ‘ef I'd ha’ knowed you was on 
the way up the beach, I'd ha’ stirred up a batch o’ somethin’.” 

“I must have an awful reputation,” said Bushy apolo- 
getically, nevertheless regretting the empty oven. ‘“That’s 
not why I come to see you.” 

“Ef it had only be’n this afternoon, now,” Mrs. Cartwright 
went on, “I was plannin’ on a pie for Jawge’s dinner to- 
morrow. There'd likely be a leetle one to keep it comp’ny.” 

“Mince ?”’ Bushy wondered hopefully. 

“Apple,” said Mrs. Cartwright. 

“I often walk up the beach,” mused Bushy. “It would 
be no trouble at all to stop in.” 

“Course it wouldn't,” chuckled the old lady. “It’s a pure 
pleasure to see you—and ef leetle pies'll bring you—” 

“Now, you know very well I love to come and talk to 
you,” cried Bushy. “I'd hate you to think you have to feed 
me. 

“Way long back, I was a leetle pigtail girl myself, and I 
was so spry I was all’ays sprintin’ myself up an appetite and 
beggin’ vittles,” Mrs. Cartwright said. “We didn’t git much, 
them days—nine on us to feed and shoe. But there was 





always a ee o’ bread, or a johnnycake. Look in the crock, 
Bushy. I believe there’s two-three cookies left.” 

There were. Bushy sat on the edge of the dresser, munch- 
ing. 

“I do like things to eat,” she admitted, “but I can always 
get those at home. I like to visit you and the Cap’n. Where 
is the Cap'n?” 

“Out scratchin’ kelp,” his wife said. “I tell him he must 
spend his time a-slidin’ down them rocks like a leetle boy, 
way he wears out the seat o’ his overalls. Lands, I'd think 
I was patchin’ for a young ’un.” 

Indeed, one might have taken Cap’n Cartwright for a 
“young ‘un.” As if the talk of him had summoned him, he 
appeared suddenly at the door—a little spry, wiry, old man 
with a shock of granite-gray hair and eyes as brightly blue 
as a June sea. 

“Wal, Bushy, I vow 'n’ declare,” he cried out. “On same 
errand’s I be, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“You won't git it,” his wife assured him firmly. “Bushy’s 
et the last cookie. Come afternoon, both on you might git a 
pie, though I was plannin’ to hang onto ‘em till to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I am sorry,” Bushy exclaimed. “Oh, poor Cap’n 
Cartwright—you must be so hungry, if you’ve been out pitch- 
ing kelp!” 

“Think nawthin’ of it,”’ the old man soothed her. ‘““Whut 
I reely come fer was them overalls. I've tore these pretty 
nigh off me, Ella.” 

“Oh, you Jawge,” the old lady cried in despair. “Dunno 
how I've put up with you long’s I have. You set safe and talk 
to Bushy, till I git a chance to finish settin’ this patch ‘fore 
I tackle a fresh one.” 

So the Cap'n sat, and Bushy settled herself on the floor to 
play with the dog that had come in at the old man’s heels. 
And when the Cap’n had got his pipe going, he drifted into 
one of the disjointed narratives that Bushy loved to hear. 





THE TIDE CREPT NEARER AND THE REAR WHEELS SETTLED FURTHER INTO THE FAST SOFTENING SAND 
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Without any previous lead, the Cap’n could always work him- 
self through a reminiscent preamble until he reached the 
point where he could say, ‘And that puts me in mind ’o the 
time when—” and he would be off on a tale that gathered 
momentum in the telling, and was apt to last almost in- 
definitely. 

Hence, Bushy got home later than she had intended. But 
she was just in time to see the Ryder car roll into the drive- 
way and come to a smooth stop in front of the piazza steps. 
Lofty was at the wheel and from his expression, it could be 
deduced that all was well with him. His father, slumped 
beside him, looked less enthusiastic. Lofty shut off the en- 
gine, climbed out of the’car, and produced from his wallet a 
small yellow slip that crackled in its newness. This he dis- 
played silently to his mother and sister, who could think of 
no more scintillating response than to say, ‘Well, well, well,” 
in a sliding scale of intonations. 

“Well, well,” Bushy repeated. ‘‘So that’s really it. They 
actually gave it to you.” 

“You didn’t suppose they wouldn’t give it to me, did you?” 
Lofty demanded. ‘Why, I could drive circles around that 
examiner. Child’s play—mere child’s play, my dear Beatrice.” 

“I'm sure,” said Mrs. 
Ryder encouragingly, ‘that 
it will be very useful for 
Lofty to have a license. 
It’s often inconvenient for 
me to meet Daddy at the 
train, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Quite,” Lofty agreed. 
“You won't have to give 
such matters another 
thought, Mother.” 

“Won't that be fine, 
Ned?” Mrs. Ryder urged 
her husband. 

“Fine,” agreed = Mr. 
Ryder, who had only now 
clambered rather _ stiffly 
out of the car. 

Lunch was enlivened by 
Lofty’s detailed account of 
the examination and _ his 
own prowess in handling it. Bushy thought it made a far 
less interesting story than Cap'n Cartwright’s tales. She ate 
quietly, and did not try to insert a word edgewise into the 
flow of learned particulars about the problems, both on paper 
and on the road, to which her brother had been subjected. 

At the end of luncheon, Lofty remarked as he folded his 
napkin, “I'll be taking the car out this afternoon, by the 
way, if no one objects.” 

“I had thought—’” began Mr. Ryder, but his wife raised 
silencing eyebrows at him. 

“I know it’s your week-end, Ned dear,” she said, “but just 
this first afternoon—I can see how Lofty would want—” 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” agreed Mr. Ryder. 

“I simply thought I'd take Margie for a drive,” Lofty 
informed them. “Of course she’s been looking forward to 
this occasion.” 

“No doubt,” mumbled his father. He gazed across at 
Lofty’s mother with a look which said, ‘This will lead to his 
needing a car of his own—some broken-winded jalopy with 
no top and a fire-engine siren.” 

“Would you care to drive over as far as Margie’s with me?” 
Lofty suggested kindly to his sister. 

“I know it’s a tremendous privilege,”” Bushy told him, “but 
my legs are still in tolerable condition, and I have a date with 
Mrs. Cartwright.” 

“Mother,” Lofty cried petulantly, “can’t you do anything 
about the type of acquaintance the child picks up? I really 


Visitor 
BY ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 
The little brown rabbit has eaten my garden— 
And is he ashamed? Oh no, not he! 
He trotted across my nibbled carrots, 
He took it for granted the beets were free. 


It was too late to be cross about it— 
His sides stuck out with my salad greens. 
I think, from the way he looked at me, 
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don’t think it’s suitable for her to be so thick with that old 
pirate.” 

“The Cartwrights are a very nice old couple,” said Mrs. 
Ryder. “I can’t see—” 

Lofty shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Every one to his taste,” he 
observed. “Thank goodness, my tastes are normal—and 
quite different from those of little Beatrice here.” He went 
off, jingling the car keys in his pocket. 

“Thank goodness indeed,” Bushy repeated warmly. 

She allowed herself time to relax in the porch hammock 
and Mrs. Cartwright time to get the pies into the oven, and 
then she set off up the beach. Her P ther. who had antici- 
pated an afternoon of golf at the club five miles distant, set- 
tled down to weeding the crab grass rather viciously out of 
the lawn. 

Marjorie Olmsted, apprised by telephone of Lofty’s in- 
tentions, was waiting on her piazza as the Ryder convertible 
sedan slid up before her house. 

“Oh, it is such a good-looking car—and you do look so 
impressive driving it!’’ she cried eagerly, as she jumped in. 

It was indeed the best-looking car the Ryders had ever 
owned—new that spring and just turning its first five thou- 
sand miles. Lofty had polished 
its dark green body till it glit- 
tered almost painfully; he had 
scoured the white sidewall tires 
till they radiated their snowy 
perfection. He had also, with 
some difficulty, put down the 
top, so that the whole outfit pre- 
sented an extremely sporting ap- 
pearance. 

“Not a bad little bus,’ he con- 
ceded lightly, drawing out his 
wallet and rearranging the pa- 
pers in it elaborately, so that the 
yellow slip fell quite by accident 
into Margie’s lap. 

“Oh, Lofty—your _ license,” 
she breathed admiringly. ‘Oh, 





He plans to return in time for the beans. how too wonderful! I'm so 


proud of you.” 
Lofty expanded another inch 
within his sky-blue polo shirt, 
and let the clutch in with smooth precision. 

“Thought we'd run around a bit, and then take a few 
turns up and down the beach,” he proposed. 

The beach at low tide was as hard as an asphalt road, and 
cars were often to be seen there, speeding up and down 
above the watermark. 

“Oh, what fun,” Margie beamed. “I love to do that. It 
gives you the feeling of racing on Ormond Beach or some- 
thing.” 

“I may go in for that some day, who knows?” Lofty de- 
cided on the spur of the moment. 

“Oh, no!” Margie begged. “It’s so dangerous, Lofty. 
Those racers get killed every so often. Too often.” 

“Ordinary motoring is a bit tame,” Lofty countered, re- 
membering to blow the horn for the crossroads. “One soon 
tires of it.” 

“I hope you won't soon tire of taking me riding,” Margie 
said. “I do love riding with you, Lofty—and you drive so 
well.” 

There could be no answer to so persuasive a remark save 
a gallant assurance that he would gladly spend every waking 
moment driving her, so long as life lasted. And in this 
agreeable frame of mind they passed the country club— 
where Mr. Ryder was not playing golf—and turned into 
Ten Mile Road. By the time they got back to the beach, there 
was only one car on the long stretch of sand, and it was 
coming off. (Continued on page 48) 
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Photograph by the Southern Pacific 
THE REDWOODS TOWER ABOVE LESSER 
TREES IN SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
LEFT: VIEW OF JAGGED, SAW-TOOTH 
MOUNTAINS IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 
By 
DOROTHY 
2 CHILDS 
HOGNER 
This article in the National Parks Series 
describes a camping trip among the 
world’s oldest and most majestic trees 
F YOU had chanced to be driving up the San Joaquin 
valley, in southern California, one night in June, you 
might have seen two figures scooping out holes in the 
ground. The hour was some time before midnight and it’ blankets, two ponchos, two Scout mess kits, a hatchet, old 
was extremely hot. Perspiration trickled down the foreheads clothes, a shovel, and maps, all stowed away in the back of 
5 i of the diggers, although it was so dark you could not see the roadster we were driving. We had neither tent nor 
this. The two people were not digging for hidden treasure, _ trailer. 
but were my brother and myself making camp in the shadow The first step in making camp was to select a spot where 
of the high Sierras. there were not many stones. By the headlights of our car we 


We were headed for the Sequoia National Park which lay, dug up the ground a bit, to make it softer, and then we 
invisible, up in the mountain range above us. To reach the scooped out hip holes, a good old Scout trick for making the 
park we had been driving through the San Joaquin River ground fit the body. Down on our hands and knees we 
valley which lies in a trough between the low coastal range removed all the pebbles we could see. The only thing that 
and the high Sierras. We had started late in the afternoon, remained to be done was to spread our ponchos and our 
and night had caught us miles away from the park. The blankets over the hip holes, wad up two old coats for pillows, 
stifling heat kept us driving until nearly midnight when lie down and go to sleep in tramp fashion, under the sky. 

I said, “I just can’t stay awake any longer.” Have you ever tried sleeping on the ground with two 
Then we pulled off the road into an open field. We hada __ blankets for a bed? It is surprising how soon you get used 
meager camp outfit. Our equipment consisted of four army to the hard surface. But this night I felt a rock pushing into 
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my hip, another into my shoulder blade, and a third into my 
middle. I scratched around under the blankets in the dark 
and found three small pebbles. 

Then I stretched out again in my hip hole—and found 
several more “‘rocks’’ sticking into me. Besides, it was so hot 
that I could not get to sleep. What seemed like hours went 
by, and I was still awake, looking up at the night sky and 
the distant mountains where we were going. I glanced at the 
lumpy form of my brother who was lying behind the car. 

“Are you awake?” I hissed. 

“Gosh, yes. It’s much too hot to sleep,” he answered, 
sitting up. “Let's go on.” 

And so, without having had any sleep, we rolled up our 
beds and jumped into the car, and on we went by starlight 
toward Sequoia National Park. Presently dawn came and 
revealed the majesty of the Sierra Nevadas, the saw-toothed 
mountains named by the early Spanish explorers. Their 
sharp, dazzling, snow-tipped peaks looked so cool that we 
hastened to get out of the valley and up into the heights. 

We paused only for breakfast in a small farm town. Then 
we began to climb out of the lowlands. We soon found our- 
selves winding up a corkscrew road. Sheer drop-offs began 
to appear on one side of us—the other side was solid moun- 
tain. We were deserting the valley at an incredibly steep 
angle, or so it seemed to us who were used to the easy grades 
of the Eastern seaboard. The road, to our unaccustomed eyes, 
seemed to be trying to imitate a Coney Island roller coaster 
loop track, and I held on to the sides of the car, watching 
the curves ahead with apprehension. The road to the Sequoia 
Park is a clever piece of engineering well graded to the steep- 
ness of the land, but we were not used to the way of the 
Far-Western mountain roads, the style of hair-raising scenic 
trailways which start at near sea level and go swiftly up to 
thousands of feet in height. 

Somewhere around four or five thousand feet in elevation, 
we came into the country of the great trees which give their 
name to the park. The park itself was established to preserve 
the giant sequoias which are the oldest living things on 
earth. We stopped to look at one of these immense forms 
of plant life which grow only in the Californian highlands. 
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THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC CLOSE-UPS OF THE GIGAN- 
TIC TREES GIVE SOME IDEA OF THEIR HUGE SIZE IN 
RELATION TO HUMAN BEINGS AND THEIR AUTOMOBILES 
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A LADY TRIES HER LUCK FISHING IN A HIGH SIERRA LAKE 
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GIANT TREES DWARF THE DINING ROOM OF GIANT FOR- 
EST LODGE IN THE PARK. AT RIGHT: A SHE-BEAR AND 
HER BABY PLAY ABOUT THE BOULDERS ON BEAR HILL 





The California redwood, another species of sequoia, is small 
compared to this upland giant. Nowhere else in the world 
to-day is there a tree as tall, as majestic in appearance, and 
as old. Above our heads the trunks of the bigger trees rose 
up, branchless, for many feet. It is not unusual for a sequoia 
to grow over two hundred feet tall, and several are over 
thirty feet in diameter at the base. 

In height and appearance, the great trees seem to have 
an affinity with the saw-toothed mountains of their home- 
land where we were pianning to camp. As we went on up 
into the mountain valley, where the park is located, we felt 
like dwarfs passing among giants of another age. These 
great trees were old and hoary when white men first looked 
upon what is now the State of California. Long before that, 
when Charlemagne was Emperor of the West and no Euro- 
pean had heard of North America, these same trees kept 
their silent watch upon the Sierra Nevada mountainsides. 
Still earlier, when Christ was born in the far-off town of 
Bethlehem, these present-day sequoias were large. Some were 
seedlings when the Greeks brought the Golden Age to the 
Mediterranean and some were already growing in that re- 
mote time when Egyptian Tutankhamen was building his 
elaborate tomb. The oldest of the sequoias are from three 
thousand to thirty-five hundred years of age. 

The sight of the great trees kept us wide-eyed, even though 
we had spent a sleepless night. We were anxious to locate a 
camping spot, leave our car, and set out afoot to see the won- 
ders of the park. Just beyond the park entrance we found a 
place set aside for campers in a grove of sequoias and other 
evergreens. We laid claim to a place, under some small trees, 
by dropping one of our packs beside a stone oy Sep 

Then, being tired and dusty, we looked about for a place 
to swim. We soon found a swimming hole in a small, swift 
mountain stream, but there were no bathhouses. Most peo- 
ple, we observed, dressed in their tents, but we had no tent. 
Neither did our car have curtains. My brother said that he 
could make a dressing room with our ponchos. Selecting 
three saplings which happened to be growing in a convenient 
triangular group, he buttoned the (Continued on page 43) 
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Lucy Ellen considered herself something of a special- 
ist in affairs of the heart, but all of her theories and 


advice went for naught when Fanny was the victim of — 





NE morning in July 
Mr. Rutledge called 
me into his office and 


said, “Miss Downing, it is our practice to give our stenogra- 
phers two weeks vacation with pay, once a year. Would it 
suit you to take your vacation in August ?” 

“Yes indeed, Mr. Rutledge,” I replied. ‘Thank you very 
much.” 

“I will arrange my schedule then, accordingly,” he said. 

The minute he left to go to lunch, I called Fanny to tell 
her. “Listen, Fanny,’ I said, “I’m going to get a two weeks 
vacation with pay. In August. Imagine! I mean I thought 
I'd have to work at least a year before I rated a vacation.” 

“I thought so, too,” agreed Fanny. ‘Or maybe ten years. 
I didn’t know Uncle Josh had it in him to be so generous. 
Where will you go? Or haven't you decided ?” 

“That's why I called you, Fanny,” I told her. “I think 





















HEART TROUBLE 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


I can scrape together fifty dollars by then, counting what | 
have in the bank now. Where can a person go for fifty dol- 
lars?” 

“Let me think,” said Fanny. “The choice is not unlimited, 
is it? I tell you, drive to Florida with me. We can stay in 
my aunt's cottage for nothing.” 

“I thought people only went to Florida in winter,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Rich people do,” said Fanny, “but lots of others go in 
summer. It’s not as hot as it is here. There’s always a breeze, 
and you can have lots of fun for just a little money.” 

“But you went last winter,” I said. ‘Are you sure you 
want to go again?” 

Positive!" Fanny was emphatic. “I want to go anywhere 
to get out of this town a while.” 

I knew by her tone that she had had another fuss with 
Ted Henderson. ! said, ‘Mother would never let me go, if 
just you and I were going alone.” 

“Of course not,”” said Fanny, “but we could take a chaper- 
on. We'll ask your Cousin Emmie if she'd like to go. We 
can use our car. Father can use the old roadster. It shouldn't 
cost us over fifty apiece that way. And I can’t think of a bet- 
ter way to spend the money.” 

“I can’t, either,” I agreed. “Fanny, you're a peach. You 
always know what xo do in a situation. So resourceful.” 
“Don’t mention it,” Fanny said. “Purely selfish rea- 
sons. I’ve been wondering if I could get someone 

to go with me.” 
It gives you a feeling of great independence to 
have a bank account of your own, even just a 
little one. It was positively the first time I'd 
ever been able to plan a trip without first 


I'D NEVER RIDDEN A BRONCHO, BUT I THINK 
I COULD DO IT NOW. I MEAN IF YOU CAN 
STAY ON AN AQUAPLANE, YOU SHOULD BE 
ABLE TO STAY ON ANY KIND OF A HORSE 
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asking Father and Mother, and getting unsolicited advice from 
all the rest of the family. When I mentioned it to Mother 
that night, she said, “I think it’s a good plan, if Emmie can 
go. You've been indoors so much since you started working 
at the bank, some swimming will be good for you.” 

Father was not so enthusiastic. “I doubt if Lucy Ellen is a 
good enough swimmer to be safe in the ocean,” he said. 
“She's liable to be dragged out to sea by the undertow.” 

“Or a shark might eat her,” put in Tommy cheerfully. 

“Will you see any mermaids?” asked Pat wistfully. “Are 
there really any such things? I've got a picture of one, comb- 
ing her hair on a rock. She's beautiful. I'd like to be a mer- 
maid and live in the sea.” Pat has the most peculiar 
ambitions. The other day she was wishing she could live in 
an igloo. I think it all depends on which book she’s reading 
at the time. 

The pees of being dragged to a watery grave, or eaten 
by sharks, didn’t discourage me. I went ahead with my plan. 
That afternoon Fanny and I stopped by to see Cousin Emmie 
about going with us. Fanny was doubtful if she would con- 
sent. 

“She'll go,” I assured her. “If Admiral Byrd had invited 
her to go along with his expedition to the Antarctic, she'd 
be there now, writing a verse about the northern lights. 
Cousin Emmie may be sixty and have a leaky heart, but her 
thirst for adventure is still unslaked.”’ 

“You two girls are mighty sweet to ask me,” Cousin Em- 
mie said, when we told her our errand. “I've never been to 
Florida, and I've always wanted to go. I want you-all to teach 
me to swim. And maybe ride a surf board. I've seen them 
do it in the movies. It looks very simple.” 

I looked at Fanny and she looked at me. Fanny has ridden 
surf boards in Hawaii. “Well,” she said gently, “it’s not 
quite as easy as it looks. But we'd love to teach you.” 

I began to try harder to save my money. I had thought 
that with a job, I'd be rolling in wealth, but you'd be sur- 
prised how many things come up to deprive a girl of her 
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earnings. I mean like silk stockings. They practically take 
everything you make. You don’t have time to shampoo your 
hair, so the beauty parlor takes a slice every week or so. And 
you buy your lunch in town—that’s another drain on your 
resources. Then there’s gasoline. I'm getting as bad as Father 
about saving gas. Our tax is so high, gas is nearly as expen- 
sive as perfume. So, by doing without clothes except what 
Mother sees fit to give me, the best I can do is save two or 
three dollars a week. 

One new thing I was determined to have for the trip, and 
that was a bathing suit. No ordinary suit, either, but one that 
would hold its own on a Florida beach. I found one for 
five ninety-five, an aquamarine satin with a tricky little belt 
made out of sea shells. So I economized on lunches and 
washed my own hair until I got it paid for. 


SHOWED it to Cousin Emmie. “Good gracious!” she 

exclaimed. “You'll be arrested, child, wearing that.” 

“Oh no, Cousin Emmie,” I said. “It’s very modest.” 

“You'll wear a cape on the beach, won't you?’’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘“That’s what I'm going to do, wear my rain cape. 
I couldn't find a bathing suit suitable for my years, so I'm 
making one. I wouldn't want to be conspicuous, at my age.” 

“Let me see it, Cousin Emmie,” I said. I had a premonition 
of what it would be like. She had made, out of dark blue 
taffeta, a sort of shirt waist and some bloomers, and a pleated 
skirt to wear over them. The skirt came just over the knees. 
Whatever else it was, it was not inconspicuous. I could see 
that Cousin Emmie was going to create a sensation on the 
beach. 

“That's fine, Cousin Emmie,”’ I said. “I’m glad you are 
going in for water sports. Fanny is a wonderful teacher.” 

“In my day girls didn’t go in for such things,” she told 
me. ‘It wasn’t considered ladylike. But I was very good at 
croquet—I've always leaned toward athletics.” 

On the way home, I stopped at Fanny's to show her my 
purchase. ‘Your suit is a honey,” she said. “The life- 
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guards won't let you drown. They'll keep their eyes on you.” 

“Fanny,” I giggled, “I can’t wait for you to see Cousin 
Emmie’s suit. She made it. It looks like a tent.” 

“She'll be the cutest girl on the beach if she wears a wind- 
ing sheet,” Fanny said. “Can't you see her on a surf board?” 

The weeks batted by and, before I knew it, the first week 
in August had arrived. We had a lot of baggage to manage 
and Mother insisted on fixing us a hamper of food. I bitterly 
objected to that, but Fanny overrode me. ‘You have such 
good food all the time,” she said, “you don’t appreciate it. 
Now me, I seldom have a square meal. Mother simply isn't 
interested in food. She has to run the D.A.R. and what not, 
and our cook is a very strict vegetarian. She thinks it’s 
wrong to eat meat. She likes to give us sauerkraut and things 
made out of soy beans.” 

Finally we got it all arranged, and were ready to be off. 
Fanny was sunk in gloom because of Ted. I was nauseated 
with excitement, as I always am when I start on a trip, but 
Cousin Emmie was beaming. ‘We'll write you every day, 
Mary,” she told Mother. 
“And I'll take good care 
of the girls.” 

We started off. Half- 
way to the gate, Cousin 
Emmie said, “Just a min- 
ute, Fanny!" Fanny 
stopped. Cousin Emmie 
called back, “Mary, I do 
believe I left my front 
door unlocked. Will you 
make sure I didn’t ?” 

Mother said she would 
and we made another 
start. At the gate Cousin 
Emmie clapped her hands 
together and said, “Law, 
me! Wait a minute. I 
forgot something else.” 

A little grimly Fanny 
threw the car into re- 
verse and sped backward 
toward the house. Moth- 
er ran to see what we 
wanted. ‘My canary, 
Mary,” said Cousin Em- 
mie. “You know, my 
sweet Napoleon. Do ask 
Pat to bring him over 
and take care of him. I 
can’t see why I forgot him—but there was so much to do.” 

“We'll get him this morning, Emmie,” said Mother. 
“Now don’t worry. I'll see that everything is in good order 
at your house.” 

We made another start and got about a mile down the 
highway, when suddenly Fanny started turning around. “If 
gd pages me, ladies,” she said, “I'll go back and speak 
to Ted a minute. I've thought up another insult.” 

“Dear me,”” murmured Cousin Emmie, looking distressed. 
“I wouldn’t insult Ted. He’s such a nice boy.” 

Fanny laughed sardonically. “You think that, because he 
used to be in your Sunday school class,” she said. ‘He's 
changed for the worse since you knew him.” She drove so 
furiously back to town that I thought we'd certainly spend 
our vacation in jail, or the hospital, or the cemetery. She 
parked in front of Henderson’s Elite Grocery, and bounced 
inside. 

Cousin Emmie and I waited. I braced myself to hear an 
explosion, but Cousin Emmie was serene. “They'll make it 
up,” she said. “The course of true love never runs smooth.” 

In a few minutes Fanny came out of the door, followed by 
Ted. Both of them were scowling. He helped her into the 


For Janet, a Country Child 


BY LEONA AMES HILL 


For you the blue-eyed grass on country hills, 

The silver lambs in spring, the rainbow skies, 

The fluted satin gowns of daffodils, 

The white silk pussycats with emerald eyes, 

The leopard butterflies, the daisy chains, 

The windy beaches with their yellow sands; 

For you the iris dews, the primrose rains— 

Not the carved trinkets brought from foreign lands, 
Not the fat dolls with set smirks on their faces, 
Not the plush panda bears that stare and pout; 
For you the sun and wind of country places 
Where a child with tangled, tawny hair may shout 
And climb old apple trees and scream and run 

And toss a colored kite up toward the sun. 
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car and shut the door—banged it, in fact. ““Good-by all,” he 
said savagely, glaring at Fanny. 

We took off again, Fanny muttering under her breath. 
When there’s a crisis between her and Ted, it’s very nerve 
racking for the innocent bystander. 


SIDE from being almost sideswiped by a truck, we had 
an uneventful trip. We got there about eleven o'clock 
Monday night. I was too tired to get excited about the moon 
and the beach, which looked exactly like they do in travel 
folders, and Fanny was glum, but Cousin Emmie was en- 
raptured. She stood on the little porch and gazed out at the 
moonlit ocean. “It’s like I thought it would be,” she mur- 
mured. She sat down with her hat on in the little living room 
and, entirely surrounded by bags, began to write a poem. 
Fanny and I made up the beds and sorted out our things a 
little, and then came in to say good night. 

Cousin Emmie looked up dreamily. ‘How is this, girls?” 

she asked. She read: 
?’Tis eve and, Love, the 
moon is shining high, 
"Its light a path of silver 
on the ocean makes; 
"I think of you and wish 
that you were nigh, 
"My heart without your 
presence nearly breaks.” 

“That's fine, Cousin 
Emmie,” I encouraged. 
“It's a real love poem, 
isn't it?” 

“Just a little lyric,” 
said Cousin Emmie com- 
placently. “It just came 
to me.” 

“You'll have to write 
a lot while you're down 
here, Cousin Emmie,” 
Fanny said. “It’s such a 
romantic spot.’’ She 
looked disconsolately out 
at the shimmering moon- 
light on the water. 

When we were in bed 
she muttered, “Do you 
think I inspired that 
poem? Does she think 
I'm pining for that nin- 
compoop? Do I give the 
impression my heart is breaking because Ted isn’t nigh?” 

“Not at all,” I said hastily. 

“Well, it isn't,” said Fanny with an angry flounce. “It 
takes more than a long-legged, tow-headed, immature, con- 
ceited, hairbrained child in man’s clothing to break my 
heart!" She jerked off the light. 

I didn’t answer. I smiled into the darkness and relaxed. 
The mattress was deliciously soft, a breeze blew in from the 
ocean, the waves made a pleasant sound, and I went to sleep. 
About two o'clock, I roused up because the light was on. 
Fanny was sitting up in bed, writing a letter. 

“For Pete’s sake,’ I cried, “you're as bad as Cousin Emmie. 
What are you writing? A little lyric?” 

“A letter,” said Fanny, nibbling on the end of her pen. 
“Let me alone. It’s an ultimatum.” 

“Well,” I told her grouchily, “I wish you’d wait until 
morning. I can’t sleep with the lights on. Besides, you can't 
mail it until to-morrow.” 

“I might forget some of the things I want to say,” Fanny 
said, scribbling away. ‘I’m nearly through. Anyway, you're 
on a vacation. You can sleep as late as you like in the morn- 
ing.” (Continued on page 32) 














HE SAID, “THAT FISH IS NOT FOR SALE. 


“MADAME,” 


From stenographer in a New York 
publishing house to winner of a 
Guggenheim award in art — that 
is the amazing story of Doris 
Spiegel, who tells how it happened 
and gives wise advice to the girl 


who wishes to become an artist 


to draw is by drawing. Enroll in a good school if you 

can. If not, get out your pencil and paper and start 
sketching on your own. Don't be discouraged if your first 
attempts make your friends smile. In a short time they will 
be praising your efforts, if you persevere. 

Ten years ago I was a stenographer in a New York publish- 
ing house. Like most people, I had always believed you 
must have years of training to draw, along with a studio to 
work in. Schools and studios were out of the question, and 
I had given up all thought of becoming an artist. 

But one day, as I sat at the telephone getting a long dis- 
tance call for my employer, I started scribbling with my 
pencil. The call came through, I hung up the receiver, and 


S: YOU want to be an artist? Well, the best way to learn 


IT IS A MODEL.” 
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YOU DON'T 
NEED A 


Siudio 


By DORIS 
SPIEGEL 


looked at what I had done. It was a sketch of the 
girl seated at a switchboard across the office from 
me, and you could actually recognize her. I was 
thrilled. 

My excitement and delight gave me incentive to 
follow up the venture. That night I didn’t read 
the newspaper on my way home in the subway. In- 
stead, I carried a small pad and a soft pencil, and 
started to sketch my fellow passengers. For a few 
days my efforts were restricted to pretty girls’ heads, 
and I will confess now that I copied some of them 
from the advertisements in the car. 

But I was soon struggling with more ambitious 
subjects—old men and fat women straphangers. | 
covered reams of paper in my subway rides, and 
when I showed these sketches to an artist who came into our 
office, he assured me I had real talent. 

By merest chance I had stumbled upon an excellent method 
of study. A subway seat is a great model's platform. Passen- 
gers have nothing to do and nothing to think about until 
they reach their stations, and so they relax into fine natural 
attitudes. All types unconsciously posed for me—giddy girls, 
old men, well-dressed youths, children, old women, and 
Negroes. And so the subway became my first art class, just 
as later on, the parks and market places became my studio. 

Almost every day, for a year, I took my daily drawing 
lesson going to or going home from my job. My bedroom 
became littered with sketches which overflowed to chairs and 
tables and stood on the floor in a pile that was rapidly mount- 
ing toward the ceiling. Every single sheet of paper meant 
something to me, and I hated to destroy any of them. But 
steps had to be taken, as it was becoming increasingly difh- 
cult to maneuver my way around my tiny room. And then 
I heard about the Guggenheim Foundation. 

This organization awards fellowships to artists, writers, 
scientists, and other creative workers who need time and 
money for study to improve their work. I knew the Foun- 
dation’s decision depended on the quality of the work 
submitted with the artist's application, so I spent a frantic 
week-end thumbing through the hundreds of sketches I had 
made, in search of twenty which might impress the Guggen- 
heim Board of Governors. 

At that time Paris was the goal of every artist; and so, 
when my selection was made, I sent in my drawings with an 
application stating that I wanted to go abroad to study French 
street types. I knew they had subways in Paris, and this was 
really what I had in mind, but I thought it was too outlandish 
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A QUICK SKETCH OF 
A CROWD LISTENING 
TO A ONE-MAN BAND 


a purpose to be considered. Imagine saying I wanted to go 
to France to sketch men and women riding in the Paris sub- 
way! 

During the weeks that followed I alternately hoped and 
despaired, was confident and resigned. I learned that one 
hundred and twenty-nine artists had applied for the six 
fellowships that were to be awarded. I said to myself, ‘See 
here, girl, you might as well forget about that award right 
now.” That was one of my periods of resignation and I slept 
soundly that night for the first time in weeks. But the next 
morning I awoke confident and full of hope again, and so 
it went until that memorable morning when a letter arrived 
bearing the Guggenheim Foundation name in its upper left- 
hand corner. 

I held the envelope in a shaking hand, and wondered 
what was inside—a letter of polite regret, perhaps. Not 
daring to read it, I carried the letter down to the office with 
me. There I locked myself in the washroom and ripped the 
envelope open. I had won! The Foundation awarded me 
enough money for my passage to France, and enough to live 
on for a year while I studied in Paris. Then I fainted dead 
away, and recovered to find myself lying on a cold marble 
floor, the happiest girl in the world. 

As it turned out, I was to spend not one, but three years in 
Paris, and like most Americans I fell in love with the city. 
I cannot describe its charm in words. I tried to capture some 
of it in the sketches I made for my book, Paris to the Life, 
for which Paul Morand provided the text. I visited the 
theaters, the markets, the parks to make these drawings. I 
tramped miles along the city’s boulevards, and poked my 
way through scores of cobblestoned alleys and side streets in 
search of that elusive but recognizable quality that gives Paris 
its particular distinction. And when I thought I had found 
what I was looking for, I would sketch my surroundings. 
Sometimes I succeeded in putting down on paper the at- 
mosphere of the place and the mood it ponent me; other 
times my attempt was a failure. But in either case I was 
learning fast, and developing the ability to sketch not only the 
likeness of a scene or person, but to give some indication of 
character as well. 

I would hate to go back to Paris now. I remember its 
happy, kind, and witty people. They worked hard and got 
along without the automobiles, plumbing, radios, and other 
devices which have become such a necessary part of American 
civilization. We may think they were underprivileged, but 










RIGHT AND BELOW: FAMILIAR TYPES 
OF NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE, WHICH 
PROVIDES MANY FASCINATING MODELS 
FOR MISS SPIEGEL’S FLYING PENCIL 
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they were comfortable, 
and each one of them 
was an individual who 
considered personal 
freedom an_ inalien- 
able birthright. It is 
all changed now. Paris 
may never again be 
the Paris I knew, so 
forgive me if I recall 
the years I spent in 
the city with a certain 
nostalgia for a time 
that can never return. 

I was a very young 
girl when I arrived in 
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the city, and for the first few weeks I was busy sightseeing 
and too excited to settle down for serious work. Then my 
conscience started troubling me, as it always does when I am 
loafing, and I got busy. I had a room in a small hotel in the 
Latin Quarter, which I shared with another girl, and it was 
there I made my first sketch. Our room had a beautiful view, 
but no bath. We bathed in the wash basin. I made a drawing 
of my roommate in, or rather at, her bath. The sketch was so 
good that I made her let me be present every day when she 
bathed so I could sketch her, and after a while I had quite a 
collection of such studies which I used years later for etchings 
and paintings. 

Instead of enrolling at an art school, I determined to carry 
out my avowed intention of studying the types on the streets. 
At one of the academies I would have been taught to draw, 
but I felt that the formalized instruction given by the teachers 
would have hindered rather than helped my development as 
an artist. You see, up until that time and for many years 
later, I was entirely self-taught. I would not advise every- 


“WHO'LL BUY MY ROSES ?” 
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A GATHERING OF CHILDREN AT HIS HEELS 


body to follow the same course. All I can say is that I think 
it was the right thing for me. 

One of my favorite hunting grounds in those days was the 
great central market of Paris, called Les Halles. I used to set 
my alarm for three o'clock in the morning and steal out into 
a sleeping city. But when I arrived at Les Halles, everything 
was hustle and bustle and everybody was very wide awake. 
First I would go to a porters’ café for breakfast. In time 
I became very well known there, and these good-natured fel- 
lows were always asking me to sketch them. I was only too 
glad to do so, as they were romantic and picturesque char- 
acters with their voluminous blue smocks, fierce mustaches, 
and peaked patent-leather caps. 

Activity reached a feverish pitch at Les Halles about nine 
o'clock, when retailers from the city arrived to make their 
daily purchases. All the butchers, the grocers, the farmers, 
and other workmen served as models, and when I got tired of 
them I turned to still life. Models for that were there, too, 
in great heaps of cheeses, tubs of butter, hampers of snails 
and frogs, mountains of vegetables, baskets of flowers, and 
trucks piled high with red mounds of meat. 

At Les Halles my presence and my work were taken for 
granted, for every Frenchman respects an artist. Late one 
morning I passed a fish stall which was being dismantled, 
and spied a huge halibut reclining in solitary splendor on a 
cake of ice. I whipped out my pad and pencil and started to 
draw it while the merchant stopped work to look on. At this 
moment a tardy housewife bustled up in her carpet slippers 
and, pointing to the halibut, asked its price. Whereupon the 
merchant held up his hand with a grand gesture of disdain. 
“Madame,” he said to the would-be customer, “that fish is 
not for sale. C’est le model!” (It's a model.) 

On another occasion I started to sketch a congested market 
place in the workmen’s quarter. A great crowd collected 
around me as I stood there, and traffic was blocked com- 
pletely. Out of the corner of my (Continued on page 46) 








THE CAT and 
THE KING 


\ TELL, poor George Schmultz has lost his job!” 
Adele smoothed her pleated skirt before sinking . 
into the glider. 

Midge, sitting on the porch floor, ceased bouncing her 
tennis ball for the cat. Pity, anger, and self-reproach } 
crowded into her throat. Why had she agreed to Adele's 

plan? What would the Schmultz family do? That evil, ay 

ugly man! 

“Oh, I'm so sorry,” she heard her mother sympathize. 
“And it was all the fault of Socrates,” added Adele. 
“Socrates!” shrilled Midge. She caught the cat around 
the middle and hugged him to her. “Who insisted on 
crashing into the Kingsley estate, I'd like to know ?” 
Adele shrugged away all responsibility. ‘We would 
have escaped unseen if it hadn't been for Socrates. Mother 
thinks he’s a beast of ill omen, don’t you, Mumsie ?”’ 
Mrs. Bennett, sewing name tags on towels—for school 
opened in a few weeks—looked at Adele over her glasses 
reprovingly. “I never said anything of the kind. Maybe 

I did remark once that he seemed uncanny, but he’s a very 

rare and beautiful cat.” 

Despite her tone of propitiation, Midge knew her 
mother had never overcome her original aversion to the 
cat. And indeed, compared with any ordinary domestic 
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By MARJORIE PARADIS 


Illustrated by MERLE REED 


Midge found that a cat could 


look at a king—in the person 
of the rich and cross Mr. Kings- 
ley—and have a way with him 


cat, Socrates was a strange feline. He was a full-blooded 
Royal Siamese, from the tip of his pointed nose to the kink 
in his tail, and his cream colored fur was not long and silky, 
but thick as plush. It was trimmed, as it were, with a charm- 
ingly contrasted shade of cocoa brown which formed a saddle 
across his back, four socks, and two perpendicular stripes 
between his eyes which produced an expression of perpetual 
worry. Most unusual of all were those eyes. Pale biue they 
were, blue as a baby’s eyes. Moreover, his cry was that of a 
baby, a pitiful little wail. 

Midge had made friends with Socrates at the beginning of 
the summer. She had asked his master, the old paper man, 
about him, the first day she went for the mail. Every morn- 
ing, after that, she stopped for a little visit, and at the end of 
the week, to her amazement, the old man made her a present 
of his pet. 

“I'm goin’ up State to a Home,” he said brusquely. ‘They 
won't have no animals. Sam—he’s a one man cat, like a dog 
he is—and he likes you and you like him. Not everybody 
don’t.” 

She had exhibited her gift proudly to her mother. “He’s a 
full-blooded Royal Siamese, Mummie. Look, he follows me 
like a dog! His name was Sam, but I've christened him 
Socrates because—” 

Her pet interrupted her with his pathetic baby cry and 
Mrs. Bennett shuddered. 

“Let me get used to him,” she begged. “He looks uncanny 
to me, like a human being turned into a cat.” 

Although that was her sole criticism, Midge knew her 
mother had never been able to overcome her antipathy to 
Socrates. With her sister it was different. Adele was always 
raving about the cat's 
pedigree, and for her to 
turn against him now, 
when the fault was really 
her own, was too much. 

Of course one might 
go beyond Adele and 
blame Harold Hoyt. 
When he had received 
three color films for his 
movie camera, on _ his 
birthday, he had sug- 
gested that Adele work 


“EXTRAORDINARY ANIMAL!” 
SNORTED THE MAN, BUT IT 
WAS PLAIN TO MIDGE THAT 
HIS ANGER WAS APPEASED 
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out a movie scenario. Characteristically, she conceived of 
herself as a Polish princess, and planned an opening scene 
in which a mob should tear her from her ancestral castle. 
There was only one possible castle in that modest summer 
colony, the manor house on the Kingsley estate. 

Ivan Kingsley, who owned three estates in the vicinity, 
had spent the summer in a California sanatorium. His Echo 
Lake place was run as a dairy farm and daily, George 
Schmultz, an employee, sold milk to such neighbors as would 
pay for the extra butter fat. Schmultz also sold flowers from 
his own garden, charging such a modest sum that a bouquet 
went with almost every gleaming aluminum milk can. Often 
his plump wife accompanied him in the station wagon when 
he delivered the milk, their baby on her lap, so that cus- 
tomers became acquainted with the whole Schmultz family. 

Early in the summer George and his wife had driven Adele 
around the Kingsley estate, and it was the Kingsley house 
she had in mind when she planned the movie. George, ap- 
proached on the subject of locale, readily agreed to take the 
cast up to the Kingsley place the following Sunday, and out 
of gratitude Harold invited the Schmultzes to be part of 
the mob. 

According to arrangement Harold drove the girls to the 
Schmultzes’ tiny salt-box house, on a dirt road across the 
tracks. From afar off they saw a blaze of blossoms, like fire- 
works brightening the drab surroundings. Asters, cosmos, 
marigolds, roses, zinnias outlined the fleckless green lawn. 

“Oh, George, it’s fairyland,’ called Midge, hopping out of 
the roadster, followed, as she always was, by Socrates. 

“Any fool can grow flowers,” George protested modestly. 
“But the grass ain't so bad—better than the moth-eaten stuff 
around the big house. This here is Creepin’ Bent.” 

“It’s a velvet carpet, if you ask me,” praised Midge. 

She rode with them, preferring their society to Harold's 
forced cordiality; and under Adele’s direction, a few neigh- 
boring children were packed into the station wagon to in- 
crease the mob. Proudly George preceded the roadster to 
the main gate of the estate. 

“Sure it’s all right?” Midge asked, when he had locked 
the gate after them. 

“Why not? The old man’s in California and the house 
is empty as a snake skin. And anyhow, ain’t I got the right 
to show my friends where I work ?”’ 

“I hope so,” laughed Midge, but she felt uncomfortable 
all the same. 

They sped along a mile of private drive, white gravel, lined 
with rhododendrons, and she marveled that anyone could be 
wealthy enough to own so much. Then the road took an 
abrupt turn and there stood the enormous cement house, 
white as an iced wedding cake, formal, austere, against a 
background of gloomy pines. 

“T really think I like your house better,” Midge told the 
Schmultzes, and husband and wife laughed their pleasure. 

The others joined them, and Adele became director, as 
well as author and star. ‘‘First, Harold, you shoot the whole 
house. I'l] be on the terrace and the mob can dash up and 
drag me off. Or perhaps they'd better pull me out of the 
vestibule. Keep the baby in your arms, Mrs. Schmultz, it 
looks sort of French Revolutionish. And you children make 
yourselves look rough.” 

The youngsters, delighted with her instructions, yanked 
off their Sunday shoes and stockings, and loosened their col- 
lars. One, in an ecstasy of realism, rubbed some dirt on his 
face, whereupon the others followed suit. 

Adele, in a cardinal-red moire house coat, made the cast 
go over the brief scene several times before she finally shut 
herself in the vestibule—and permitted the mob to yank her 
out, to the accompanying whirr of the movie camera. 

Not until the two cars were headed for the back gate did 
Midge feel really comfortable, but scarcely had they started 
when she remembered the cat. She called and called, but no 
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Socrates appeared. After a moment she became worried. 
All the occupants of the station wagon clambered out to hunt. 

“I think I hear him,” encouraged George and strode over 
to the terrace, followed by the mob. When he opened the 
vestibule door, out shot the cat. 

“Oh, George, thanks ever so much!” But immediately 
Midge’s gratitude faded in bewilderment. Why was George 
standing as if his feet were cemented to the red tiles? And 
at whom was he staring, over her head ? 

Turning, she saw a short, stocky man advancing. His soft 
hat was pulled low over his forehead, and beneath the brim, 
in a tanned face distorted with anger, two needle-sharp eyes 
pierced each member of that crowd. 

‘What, may I ask, is the meaning of this ?” 

“Why, why, Mr. Kingsley,” sputtered George. “I—we—” 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m George Schmultz. I work for you in the dairy.” 

“Work! Is this your idea of work? And who are these 
hoodlums ?” 

‘We were a mob scene in a movie,” explained Midge. 

The children, who had stood motionless, now shied over 
to the station wagon. Mr. Kingsley’s sharp eyes followed 
them. 

“Traipsing around in my car, are you? High time I got 
back! Clear out, all of you! Do you hear me? Clear out!” 

Subdued, they all clambered into the station wagon—all 
but Midge, for Socrates, in a rare spirit of comradeship, was 
running around and around the wrathful man, pausing now 
and again to sit up and wave his forepaws. 

“I—I just want to get my cat,” apologized Midge. 

His attention thus directed, Mr. Kingsley turned to Socrates 
who ingratiatingly increased his blandishments. “Extraordi- 
nary animal!’’ snorted the man, but it was plain that his anger 
was somewhat appeased. 

Midge managed at last to capture the recalcitrant cat. 





“MY GRASS IS BETTER THAN THAT STUFF AROUND THE BIG 
HOUSE,” GEORGE BOASTED. “THIS HERE IS CREEPIN’ BENT” 


JULY, 1941 


“Good gracious, what eyes! Leave him here. I'll give you 
a dollar for him,” commanded Mr. Kingsley. 

“A dollar for a Royal Siamese cat with a kink in his tail ?” 
cried Midge, momentarily forgetting her fright at this insult. 

“Smart bargainer, eh?’ The man’s expression changed; 
there was even the suggestion of a twinkle in his gray eyes. 
“Would you consider ten dollars ?” 

“No, sir, not any amount. He's my pet.” She dashed to 
the station wagon and they drove off. 

“Tm afraid this'll cost me my job,’ George lamented in 
a sober voice. 

“IT don't think so. I don't believe Mr. Kingsley’s as bad 
as his bite, or the other way around,” Midge argued. 

That had been Sunday. But now she knew she had been 
wrong. George was out. Jobless, with two weeks pay—forty 
dollars—between himself and penury. All that day the news 
sobered Midge and by night she was ready to take all the 
blame herself. If she had only looked after Socrates and not 
left him behind, George would still have his job. 

After sleepless hours, she thought out a possible solution. 
It meant a tremendous sacrifice for her and it might not work, 
but Mr. Kingsley and Socrates had seemed to be kindred 
spirits. In any case, she would put her idea to the test. 


‘THE next morning she had to play off a tennis tournament 

for singles and her high state of nerves seemed to fill her 
with dynamite. Her serves were almost impossible to return 
and she won a love set. Immediately after lunch she changed 
her white shorts for a neat, navy-blue linen dress, and without 
a word of explanation strode down the State road, followed by 
Socrates. The day had grown hot and still, with an imminent 
promise of thunderstorms, although the sun still blazed on 
the white cement which quivered through her tears. 

Presently she picked up the soft, creamy creature and car- 
ried him as she had the first day he had been hers. ‘You'll 
have a beautiful estate 
to play on, Socrates, and 
the best grade chopped 
meat every day, and 
you'll never miss me 
for a second,” she as- 
sured the hot, throb- 
bing bundle. 

The main gates of 
the Kingsley estate were 
flung wide, and not un- 
til she was on the pri- 
vate drive did her heart 
begin to thump in ter- 
ror over the coming in- 
terview. Mr. Kingsley 
was such a savage man, 
there was no telling 
how he would act. But 
he had offered to pay 
ten dollars for Socrates, 
and if he wanted him 
that much, maybe— 

There was the house. 
How big, how unap- 
proachable! Her tongue 
crowded her mouth. 
Unless her heart slowed 
down, she wouldn’t be 
able to speak a word. 

A gardener in clay- 
stained overalls was 
spading a bare spot in 
the lawn before the ter- 
MAR dif race. 

os (Continued on page 49) 
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THE DESERT 
CALLING 


HILARY JOINED PAM IN 
HER ROOM FOR A TALK 
BEFORE GOING TO BED 
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- The Story So Far 


Pamela, motherless daughter of Charles Strong, famous 
explorer-writer, had lived all her fifteen years with her grand- 
mother in a gloomy Chicago mansion. At her grandmother's 
death, her father cables from Java he is coming home and has 
some surprises for her. The surprises are startling: first, a a E/ — L } ic li 1 r} 
brand-new stepmother, Judy, a former medical missionary in £7 en Izabel, 15 relleved when 
Java; then Judy's brother, Tim Garwyn, a sulky boy Pam's , : 
own age: fa: last but not least, a present for he soneenth Charles StEpS into the picture and 
birthday, an adobe house in Arizona, where the family plan ” — 
to camp out for the spring months. The idea of buying the unmasks the VEASON for the Visit 
house, Pam's father explains, came to him on the voyage, 
when he met the owner, McHenry, a sick man coming home 
to America to die. By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 

Arriving at their new home in the mountains near Tucson, 
the Strongs find a girl and boy from a near-by ranch—Hilary 
Sawyer and her cousin, Pete Carewe—picnicking there; and 
inside the house they find an old pickax with "H. Hawkins— 
1869” cut into the handle. This lends color to the current Tite sie Hilary and Pam put their whole minds on 


Pam, regretting the promise she has 


PART SEVEN 


rumor that there is a lost gold mine in their canyon, discov- the task of showing Elizabeth a good time during her 
ered by an old prospector, H. Hawkins, who afterward dis- visit in Arizona. The more it seemed impossible to 
ap peared. feel a genuine friendship for the girl from California, the 
The Strongs do a little prospecting on their own account, more determinedly they tried to make up for that by being, 
but find nothing. Hilary and Pete are sure there is no gold, outwardly, alert to see that she enjoyed her stay with them. 
and reveal the fact that their interest is in the mystery of Tim had never shown much interest in Elizabeth, but he 
H. Hawkins's disap pearance. fell in with the girls’ plans for her amiably enough, while 
The Ranch and Canyon families become the best of Pete continued to be dazzled. On the surface, at least, the 
friends, and when Elizabeth Yarnell, Mr. McHenry’'s niece, little group got along famously and Elizabeth, for her part, 
writes that she is arriving “on business,” the Ranch family now exerted herself to be her most charming self, not only 
invite her to stop with them and plan a house party which to Pete, but to the two girls and Tim as well. 
includes the Canyon young people. Elizabeth sige to be a On the third afternoon after the misadventure up in the 
disappointment, however, to all except Pete, who is obviously Rincons, Pete packed them all into the station wagon and 
fascinated. She begs Pam to sell the shack in the Canyon piloted a wrecking car up the steep trail to the place where 
back to her uncle, telling her that the desert climate affords the accident had occurred. There might be a chance that the 
his one chance of life. Pam, although she loves the house, blue roadster could be salvaged. That roadster was the pride 
promises to sell, provided her father gives his consent. of his heart, and of Hilary's too, and they were inconsolable 
at the prospect of having to do without it. 
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It was a very different scene they found up there, 
after three days of sunshine. There was the wide, 
sandy river bed, as Pam first remembered seeing it on 
their way to the picnic site above, but now there was 
not even a trickle of water running between its high, 
washed banks. Signs of the recent storm were every- 
where, from the wrecked bridge to debris scattered 
over the sandy levels on either side of the river. But 
of the flood they had seen there last, its surface 
broken by angry, white-crested eddies, there was no 
sign at all. 

The blue roadster stood on dry land now. It had 
sunk up to its red-painted hubs in sand, and it was 
woefully in need sf ge bath and polishing, but other- 
wise it seemed quite intact. Pete and Hilary broke 
into a rousing cheer at the sight of it, and flung them- 
selves out of the station wagon with reckless abandon. 
The driver of the wrecking car climbed out of his 
high seat and followed them. 

“She don’t look like a car that’s been through a 
bridge and a cloudburst, for a fact,” he observed. 


| ghee opened the door and slid under the wheel, 
trying the self-starter. Only a muffled whining 
answered his touch, and he finally gave it up as a bad 
job, swinging about to face the mechanic question- 
ingly. 

“You didn’t expect her to start—just like that, did 
you now?” the latter asked almost reproachfully, 
‘““‘Here—get out and give me a chance to do my stuff. 
There’s bound to be something wrong with her, but 
—hby the outside of her, anyhow—lI don't believe it's 
too serious.” 

After a busy half hour of tinkering, he replaced 
the hood, and going back to his wrecking car pro- 
duced a towing chain. “She'll be okay after Eddie 
and me gets to workin’ on her,” he pronounced cheer- 
ily. “We'll have to give her a tow, but that'll be easy 
—down grade all the way. Who wants to get in 
and steer ?”’ 

‘‘Me, of course,” Pete said decidedly, and was back 
in his old seat in a flash. He turned a little bash- 
fully to Elizabeth. “Want to ride down with me?” 
he asked her. “It’s safe enough.” 

But Elizabeth, though she smiled and shook her 
curls at him gayly, eyed the muddy roadster askance 
and was determined in her refusal. Pete, his face flushed, 
shut the car door with a slam. 

“I'll ride—please, Pete,” Hilary said suddenly. ‘Tim can 
drive the station wagon. I'll be thrilled to be sitting in the 
old roadster again.” 

Pete said nothing, but he leaned over and opened the door 
for her, his face softening. 

The three cars set off down the steep mountain trail. They 
met no mishaps on the way down and, leaving the roadster 
and wrecking car at the garage in town, the five young people 
continued on to the ranch in the station wagon. 

“The man said we could go for her in a couple of days,” 
Hilary rejoiced on the way back. ‘Oh, Pete, did you ever 
believe we'd be riding in the old buggy again ?” 

He shook his head. “Nope, I honestly didn’t. Shows you 
what a whale of a smart lil’ car she is. They don’t build ‘em 
any better.’ He turned to the group. “What's the program 
for to-night, everybody? Seems as if we should do some 
celebrating.” Both Pam and Hilary noticed that he didn’t 
glance at Elizabeth, as he had been doing whenever a ques- 
tion of preference arose. 

“There's a good picture in town,” Hilary said. ‘Uncle 
Richard and Aunt Emmie might like to go, too.” 

That seemed to find favor with everybody, and an early 
supper was ordered, to allow them to leave the ranch in time 
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for the first show. The picture was not only good, but hilari- 
ously funny, and as they filed down the crowded aisle when 
it was over, to their surprise they ran into Judy and Charles. 

“TIL bet you were getting homesick for your children,” 
Pam told them saucily, when they were outside on the bright- 
ly lighted street. ‘I never knew you to pick up and go to a 
movie before.” 

“I believe you're right,” Judy laughed. “That shack seems 
awfully quiet with you and Tim away.” 

Charles leaned across his wife and spoke to Hilary and 
Pam. “Let's go to one of the hotels for some ice cream and 
whatever else you youngsters like. There'li probably be 
music, and you might get in a dance or two.” 

Ten minutes later they were all seated about a candle- 
lighted table, with potted palms behind them, an excellent 
dance floor before them—not too crowded this early in the 
evening—and the spirited music of a tango setting their feet 
tapping in time to its gay rhythm. 

Pam and Tim confessed they did not know the steps, but 
Hilary, Pete, and Elizabeth were all tango enthusiasts. Fortu- 
nately, Pete spied a boy at a near-by table who had gone to 
high school with Hilary and himself. Sandy McNair was 
only too glad to come over for a word with Hilary and an 
introduction to Pam and Elizabeth. He asked Hilary at once 
to try the tango with him, and that gave Pete the opportunity 
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CHARLES STRODE OVER TO ELIZABETH, PUT HIS HAND UNDER HER CHIN AND MADE HER LOOK AT HIM 


he had been secretly longing for—to ask Elizabeth to dance 
it with him. 

Pam drew her chair nearer Charles, and seized this chance 
to ask him about something that had been worrying her. 
Across the table, Tim and Judy were discussing the picture 
they had just seen and Pam could talk, softly, without any- 
one hearing. 

“Charles, I've been trying to get up courage to tell you,” 
she began, a tiny line puckering her smooth forehead. “I 
made a sort of half promise, the other day—on condition 
that you —. And now I don’t know whether I should 
even have done that, or what you'll think about it.” 

“Well, that doesn’t sound so very awful,” he told her 
encouragingly. “Let's have it, Youngster.” 


AM swallowed hard. “It will just about break my heart 

to keep it,” she burst out. “But Elizabeth said—” 

Charles stiffened. ‘Oh, so Elizabeth's in it?’ he observed 
in an odd tone. ‘Go on, Pam.” 

“It was about her uncle selling the shack to you,” Pam 
rushed on. “She said he ought never to—to have been en- 
couraged to sell. That if he owned it now he could come 
back, with her to take care of him, and maybe get well again. 
She seems to feel it’s his only chance—that the foggy climate 
of the coast is the worst thing for his particular illness.” 
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“I see,” Charles said 
enigmatically. “And did 
she specify just what his 
illness is ?”’ 

“No,” Pam replied hesi- 
tantly. ‘But from the way 
she spoke, I thought it 
might be his lungs. The 
desert is supposed to be 
wonderful about curing 
tuberculosis, isn’t it?” 

“His trouble happens 
to be a bad heart condi- 
tion,” her father explained 
dryly. “It’s even doubtful 
—I had this from Mc- 
Henry himself—if the doc- 
tors would consider his 
coming back here on ac- 
count of the altitude.” 

Pam stared in astonish- 
ment. “But then, why—’’ 
she began. 

“Exactly. Why?’’ 
Charles echoed rather grim- 
ly. “Suppose I drive over 
to the ranch in the morn- 
ing and have a talk with 
the young lady herself ? 
She must have some reason 
back of the way she’s act- 
ing. She's been deliber- 
ately trying to create a 
mystery ever since she first 
wrote that letter to me. 
Business for her uncle— 
no, I don’t believe poor 
McHenry has __ business 
anywhere just now, except 
with doctors. Don’t worry, 
Pam honey, we'll straight- 
en it all out, one way or 
another.” 

If Pam was unusually 
quiet for the rest of the 
evening, no one but Charles 
and Hilary seemed to notice it. Charles, because he knew 
what was worrying her, did not ask a but when they 
went up to bed that night Hilary slipped into her friend's 
room, which adjoined her own. 

“Tired?” she asked, sitting on the foot of the bed, her 
eyes studying Pam's face. ‘Or is anything the matter, Pam ?”’ 

At the affectionate concern in the other's tone, Pam's eyes 
filled. She reminded Hilary of Elizabeth's strange request 
that day when she first saw the house in Rosita Canyon. 
“You'll remember her saying that to me, Hil,” she ended, 
“though I don’t suppose you've thought about it again. But 
I—you see, I did make a promise. I said that if Charles 
approved and her uncle wanted to come back, we'd sell the 
house back to him. And I just can’t bear it. I love it so— 
it’s home to me already. I've never had a real home before— 
not ever in my life.” 

“Yes, I do remember,” Hilary said. “I hoped, though, 
that you didn’t. If Uncle Bill does want to come back, it 
seems to me it would be a whole lot better for him to come 
to the ranch and stay with us. We could give him better care 
than he could. get with just Elizabeth and himself up there 
in the Canyon alone. What does your father think about it?” 

‘He wants to talk to Elizabeth,” Pam said. ‘He's coming 
over in the morning. But Elizabeth seems so terribly in ear- 
nest. I'm afraid she may make (Continued on page 31) 








“WHOSE BROAD STRIPES AND BRIGHT 
STARS . . . WERE SO GALLANTLY 
STREAMING OVER HICKORY HILL, 
THE CAMP WHERE DES PLAINES, 
ILLINOIS, GIRL SCOUTS SPEND SO 
MANY HAPPY HOURS IN SUMMER 


Chicago 
Times 


THE COLOR GUARD AT A RHODE ISLAND DAY CAMP STAND AT 
AS THE COLOR BEARER PREPARES TO PICK UP THE FLAG 





BELOW : TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS SALUTE THE FLAG 


ATTENTION 
AT SUNSET 





RIGHT: “NOW IT CATCHES THE 
GLEAM OF THE MORNING'S FIRST 
BEAM —DAY CAMPERS RAISE THE 
FLAG OVER THEIR CITY CAMP 
SITE: LEFT, CENTER: A YON- 
KERS, NEW YORK, TROOP STANDS 
BELOW THE GIANT GOLD EAGLE, 
EMBLEM OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEFT: “I LOVE THY ROCKS AND 
RILLS, THY WOODS AND TEMPLED 
HILLS'’—-ALTHOUGH THE CAMP 
BUGLER IS BLOWING REVEILLE, 
THESE WORDS ARE IN HER HEART 


BELOW: “THE STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER IN TRIUMPH SHALI 
WAVE''—GIRL SCOUTS OF LONG 
BEACH, CALIFORNIA, WITH A 
FRIEND WHO CAME TO WITNESS 
THEIR OUTDOOR FLAG CEREMONY 





LEFT: AN IMPRESSIVE MOMENT AT THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE ENCAMPMENT 
LAST SUMMER WHEN THE STARS AND STRIPES CAME FLUTTERING DOWN IN 
THE FLAG CEREMONY AT CAMP ANDREE, THE GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL CAMP 
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SERVE 


SAVING, 


HE good old summer time! When final 
exams are still ahead, how we long for 
summer to come, and how we dream of 
what we'll do when there are no classes to 
attend, no schedules to keep! And now that 
the good old summer time is actually here— 
with picnics, hikes, swimming parties, camp- 















































A REFLECTOR OVEN PRO- 
VIDES AN EFFICIENT AND 
THRIFTY WAY OF BAKING 
BISCUITS OUT OF DOORS 


by 


CATHERINE 
T. HAMMETT 


National Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


GIRL SCOUTS HELP IN A PROJ- 
ECT TO REFOREST AN AREA 
WHERE TREES ARE NEEDED. BE- 
LOW AT LEFT: CHOP ONLY AS 
MUCH WOOD AS YOU NEED WHEN 
YOU ARE PLANNING A COOK-OUT 


ing expeditions, and trips with the family in 
the offing—how many of you are entering 
into plans for these pleasures with a sort of 
torn, bewildered feeling, wondering if you 
have any right to just have fun when so much 
of the rest of the world is in misery? Of 
course you have a right to have any fun you 
can manage, so have all you can while you 
can; but you can also be aware of your 
country’s needs and your responsibilities as a 
citizen, and have a better time with your fun 
because you are combining it with service. 
Service is the watchword to-day for every citi- 
zen, and girls are just as eager to do what they 
can to meet the challenge as are the boys who 
are going off to training camps, or the grown- 
ups who are holding down the jobs at home. 
What can girls do? The chances of any big, 
spectacular service job coming your way are 
slight, but there are quieter kinds of service 
that, while they may not be so dramatic, in the 
end will form a bedrock of accomplishment 
and will give you the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are doing something for your coun- 
try. One definition for this kind of service is 
“the performance of labor for the benefit of 
another.” 
Since most summer fun takes place in the out 
of doors, let's see how you can combine 
service for your country with your outdoor 
activities. First let's consider two em- 
phases of the Government's program for 
National Defense. They are thrift and 
conservation, and they are almost inter- 
changeable. Thrift means making the 
most of what you have and not wast- 
ing things, finding new ways of 
using what you normally would 
discard. Thrift means more than 
saving; it means spending wisely, 
too. It means thoughtful use and 
care of time, health, food, tools, 
clothing, energy, and of every- 
thing we possess. It means 
planning ahead for the big 
things of life, as well as for 
the smaller pleasures. 
Conservation means pro- 
tecting our country’s re- 
sources so that they will 
not be used up, wasted, or 
ruined by carelessness or 
greed; helping to preserve 
them so they will be avail- 
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able and can be used according to plans that 
will provide for their replenishment. 

Thrift and conservation are part of life out 
of doors. They are familiar friends of yours, 
although you may not always call them by 
name. You “travel light’’ on trips to con- 
serve weight and space; you make careful 
plans in advance to save transportation time 
sO you may enjoy your picnic spot longer; at 
camp you have a rest hour to conserve your 
energy. These things are part of thrift. 

In the March issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
an article, Done to a Turn and a Good Turn, 
Too, told how girls who are interested in 
outdoor cooking could link that interest to 
service. To serve by saving is another way 
girls can help. 


Hew? you ask, Well, if your troop likes 

to meet occasionally during the summer, 
or if some of your school friends are spending 
the summer in town, or if you're at a resort 
and are meeting a new group of boys and 
girls, you might get a bunch together for the 
cause of thrift—it’s fun to work with your 
friends. Or if you're at camp, it should be 
easy to get your unit, or even the entire camp, 
interested in thrift. But if you're living in a 
far-away place and have no brothers and sis- 
ters, don’t think you can’t join in the plan. 
You can accomplish a lot singlehanded. 

What you choose to do will depend on 
where you are, and what there is that should 
be conserved for time of emergency, remade 
or reconditioned for present use. Make a sur- 
vey of the possibilities in your neighborhood, 
or around your home or camp. Are there bits 
of equipment that no one uses any more be- 
cause they need a little repair? Could you 
conserve some older person's energy for more 
important services by helping with the things 
you are able to do? Do you want to have 
fun, but also to be thrifty with your spending 
money ? 

Make a plan—for yourself alone or with 
your friends—after you have thought of all of 
the possibilities. Your family will undoubt- 
edly be glad to give advice or help when 
they see that you are in earnest. The next 
thing you know, they'll be in it themselves, 
for one of the nice things about service is that 
it is contagious. 

Work is fun when your heart is in it. Be 
sure your first plan, though it may be small, is 
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one worth putting effort into, one that will in- 
volve real work—but don't tackle a big 
project until you have had some practice. 
Decide in advance what you intend to ac- 
complish each day, as a yardstick to measure 
your progress. Then, live up to that yard- 
stick. Resolve not to spend any money toward 
furthering your plan until you have tried to 
use whatever is at hand. As often as possible, 
make use of things that seem worthless. 


OW for some actual suggestions, in case 
your thoughts are not already awhirl 
with projects of your own: 

When you are getting ready for a picnic, 
hike, or other outing, plan your food thriftily. 
Take an inventory of the family left-overs and 
see if you can use them for stews, salads, 
hash, or desserts. With a certain amount of 
gustatory imagination you can glorify left- 
overs into dishes tasting like ambrosia. Try 
carrying canned milk, powdered soups, and 
other similar preparations that take less room 
in packs, won't spoil, and are substitutes for 
fresh foods. Estimate how much you will 
need to take along, so you will have just 
enough, with nothing left over to throw away 
or bring home again. Learn to be thrifty with 
water, too; take enough, but be sparing with it. 

If you go fishing for your supper after you 
arrive at your picnic place, be strong-minded 
and stop fishing as soon as you have caught 
what you need, even though the fish may be 
ravenous for your bait. Become familiar with 
the wild foods that may be eaten, know what 
nuts, berries, and roots are edible. 

You do not need to be reminded to leave 
picnic places well picked up, to burn your 
refuse or put it in receptacles that are pro- 
vided for it. You know that thoughtfulness 
of this sort conserves the beauty of the spot, 
and saves the time of someone else who might 
have to clean up after you. 

When cooking your food out of doors, be 
thrifty with your fuel. Make efficient fire- 
places that use small amounts of wood, and 
make them safe, for in doing so you will be 
practicing fire prevention and doing your part 
to conserve woods and forests. Learn how to 
make and use tin-can stoves to conserve fuel. 
If wood is scarce in your vicinity, learn how 
to use charcoal, Find out just what fuels are 
plentiful, and learn to use those frugally. 
Make use of scrap lumber and old boxes. 
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Outdoor thrift may be your way of being a 
useful citizen this summer. This article 


tells you how to become thrift - CONSCIOUS 





HIKES ACROSS COUNTRY WILL 
SAVE TIME AND HELP YOU TO 
LEARN SHORT CUTS IN YOUR 
OWN LOCALITY. BELOW, RIGHT: 
BE THRIFTY IN YOUR FUN BY 
PLAYING INEXPENSIVE GAMES 


There are camping skills related to thrift 
that you can practice and become proficient in. 
You can learn to waterproof old canvas, and 
find out how to use it in making overnight 
shelters, or ground cloths to sleep on. You 
can learn how to make packs, kits, or lashed 
articles for camp furnishings. You can learn 
how to take care of tents, tools, and camp 
equipment to keep them in good condition so 
they will last longer. You can learn how to 
make new candles out of the ends of old 
candles; how to make soap from grease. If 
you have several pairs of old wool socks and 
a ragged sweater or two, you can unravel them 
and use the yarn to knit new sturdy garments. 

A program of progressive hikes will build 
up your own energy and endurance, as a by- 
product to the fun you will have on them. 
Let some of the hikes take you cross country, 
too, to save time and to learn short cuts in 
your own locality. 

Be thrifty in your fun, the fun you pay for. 
Many of us are having to get used to less 
expensive pleasures. You can begin, this 
summer, exploring the possibilities for enter- 
tainment at little cost. Try listing places 
in your own neighborhood that are free 
to the public—parks, museums, playgrounds, 
beaches. Get acquainted with places you can 
hike or bike to, picnic in, or explore in the 
vicinity. Learn how to play games that 
take little or no equipment, such as horse- 
shoe pitching, paddle tennis, mumblety- 
peg. Make your own equipment for 
checkers, bowling, and the like. 

If you are looking for some bigger 
activity for your group, you might 
try something like this: Make a 
playground in a back yard for small 
children, equipping it with toys. 
Fix up cook-out places in vacant 
lots, farmlands, or woods where 
you can get permission to use 
the property. Help to take care 
of a community garden, or 
help to harvest and can vege- 
tables or fruit. Gather edible 
wild berries or fruit and 
preserve them. Start a 
project to reforest some 
local area where trees are 
needed. Fix up your swim- 
ming place so it is safer, or 
its setting more attractive. 


LEARN TO TAKE CARE OF 
YOUR TOOLS AND TO KEEP 
THEM IN GOOD CONDITION 
SO THEY'LL LAST LONGER 


These are only a few suggestions. The 
editors of THE AMERICAN GiRL would like 
to hear what you find to do in the way of 
thrift this summer, so please take time out 
to write us your adventures and send them 
to the magazine at 14 W. 49th Street, New 
York City. 
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There’s an art in make-up that every girl 


should learn if she wishes to enhance her 


good looks rather than spoil her beauty 


HE time has come, you tell us, when 

you think you should wear lipstick. And 

when you say “‘lipstick,’’ you mean, I as- 

sume, also face powder and nail polish—lip- 

stick being your convenient symbol for the 
whole glamorous world of make-up. 

Well, if you're fifteen or so, and beginning 
to look pretty grown-up, I don’t really see 
why you shouldn't wear lipstick, provided you 
are willing to put your mind to it and learn 
to wear it well. Any beauty specialist will 
tell you that the important thing about make- 
up is not what you put on your face, but ow 
you put it on. 

Let's consider, for example, the case of 
Doris. Doris is a nice girl, but I wish she 
were not always in a hurry. It's “Whoops, 
my dear, and where do we go from here?” 
And that’s her make-up story. She has never 
learned to do her “outer edges” neatly. Her 
lipstick is apt to be smooched, or to show on 
her teeth. And she simply will not remember 
to go over her face with a clean piece of 
cotton and get the powder oui of hair edges 
and nose creases. 

Then there’s Deborah. Deb's idea of a lip- 
stick, or a powder puff, is something to wave. 
She can’t seem to understand that part of the 
glamorous appeal of make-up is its fool-the- 
eye quality, and that it’s a pretty good rule to 
keep the processes private and let the public 
in only on results. 

Or suppose we look at Virginia with a 
candid eye. Virginia is a good workman. She 
makes a neat, careful job of putting on her 
powder. But Virginia has rather delicate col- 
oring, and to my mind she uses too much lip- 
stick. I'd suggest to her, if she wears lipstick 
in the daytime, that she face the window 
when she applies it. And that she blot the 
excess color very carefully with tissues, so 
that she doesn’t spoil her natural pastel col- 
oring. 

Polly, I think, ought to get advice on lip- 


stick shades from a make-up expert. It seems 
to me that it would be clever for her to use a 
soft rose tone on her lips which would give 
her red hair a chance to show off. The 
orangey red she is now wearing rather kills 
the color of her hair. 

Becky, I am afraid, annoys me considerably, 
because I honestly believe that she has not 
learned the importance of putting her make- 
up on a clean face, or of seeing that all make- 
up is taken off at night. This is one of the 
absolute “musts” of make-up. No one can do 
a smart—and dirty—job. The make-up does 
not look crisp and neat, and eventually the 
skin suffers. 

It seems to me that Jane is practically a 
perfect example of what a girl should and 
shouldn't do about make-up. Just so you'll 
get the complete picture, Jane is five-feet- 
five; she weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds; she has blue eyes, medium brown 
hair, a nice, clear, rosy skin, and six freckles 
on her nose. Her favorite color is blue, 
though she has also a strong yen for yellow 
and thinks white is super. Sweaters and 
skirts are her particular passion, and in the 
summer she simply lives in cotton—cotton 
shorts and shirts, cotton daytime dresses of 
chambray, gingham. Even crisp little cotton 
party dresses of dotted Swiss or organdie. 
She’s an outdoor girl and she likes to look 
scrubbed and healthy. But she also yearns to 
look a bit romantic when the stage is right. 

With sports clothes she wears her face well 
washed and protected from too much sun and 
wind by a bit of cream, or lotion, and a little 
face powder in a nice, rosy, ‘rachel’ shade. 
In early summer, before she gets her legs and 
arms tanned to her liking, she thinks it's fun 
to use a liquid tan make-up on them (espe- 
cially nice in contrast to white clothes). 

For her party face, Jane wears on top of a 
clean skin a thin film of cream or lotion. 
Over this she dusts on her face powder and 
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SO YOU WANT TO 


WEAR Lipsiich/ 


By 
HAZEL 
RAWSON 
CADES 


Good Looks Editor, 
The Woman's Home Companion 


Decoration by MISS ELLIOTT 


fluffs it off with a clean piece of cotton, being 
careful to remove every bit of powder from 
nose creases and hair edges. She does not 
powder her eyelids, but uses instead a little 
oily cream, or vaseline, to make her eyes look 
brighter. She has a small brush to remove 
powder from her lashes and brows and to 
train them in the way they should go. 

Jane's lipstick is a light, rosy red. She puts 
it on under lighting similar to that to which 
it is to be exposed—either facing a window, 
for daylight, or in front of a well-lighted 
mirror, for electric lighting. She is very care- 
ful in applying her lipstick to keep her mouth 
well opened. She starts at the center of her 
upper lip, working out to the right and to the 
left and taking care not to overstep the outer 
edge of the lip, or to stop too short of the 
inner edge. She does not put lipstick on the 
lower lip. Instead she presses her lips firmly 
together to transfer color from the upper lip. 
Then she takes a good look and reapplies lip- 
stick as necessary to both lips to even the 
color. If she has slipped over the outer edges, 
she uses a little peroxide to “neat up.” As a 
final touch she blots her lips to remove excess 
color, using a fold of face tissue pressed firm. 
ly between the lips. One last look to be sure 
the edges are even, and the job is done! 

Jane does her own nails, scheduling half 
an hour each week to a manicure. For every- 
day, during the summer, she likes to wear her 
nails buffed, but when she puts on her lip- 
stick she dresses up her fingers, too. Her 
nail polish matches her lipstick and is put on 
with just the same amount of care. Jane finds 
that you can’t rush putting on your polish, or 
skimp on drying: time, if you want to do a 
workmanlike job. Sloppy-looking, or out- 
dated, chipped nail polish she considers defi- 
nitely beneath her. 

One of the best slogans in the beauty busi- 
ness is, “Never go to bed with a dirty face.” 
If you are wearing make-up, every bit of it 
must be removed from your face before you 
hop into bed. An efficient way is to smooth 
on a layer of cleansing cream, or cold cream; 
let it stay while you are brushing your hair 
and teeth; and then wipe it up and off care- 
fully with facial tissues. Follow this with a 
good soap and water scrub and you'll have 
done your duty by your face. 

So—if you want to wear lipstick—good 
luck to you! But do something for me, won't 
you? Want to wear it awfully well! 
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The DESERT CALLING 


CONTINUED FROM 
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Charles think we ought to let Mr. McHenry—” 
Hilary put a hand lightly over Pam’s lips. 
“Don’t think about it again to-night,’ she 
commanded. “You said you'd leave it to your 
father—and he’s promised to settle it.’ She 
trailed cool finger tips across Pam’s hot 
cheek. ‘Now listen to me instead of fretting. 
I'm going to tell you an exciting sccret to get 
your thoughts on something pleasanter.” 

A secret?” Pam demanded, sitting for- 
ward with a new briskness. 

‘It’s really Uncle Richard’s secret, and he’s 
had the idea for quite a while,” Hilary began. 
“Pete and I thought we wouldn’t speak of it 
to anyone until he had definitely decided to 
put the plan into effect. You know how crazy 
he is about Indian curios, Pam—the pottery, 
silver jewelry, and sugs they make. He was 
so pleased when I told him about your taking 
lessons from that Indian in town.” 

Pam beamed, for her new hobby was as- 
suming such importance in her daily life that 
she wanted everyone around her to take it 
seriously, too. “Go on, Hil,” she urged. 

Well,” Hilary said, “he’s made up his 
mind now to go ahead with the plan. We're 
going to have a shop here at the ranch, to 
sell all sorts of Indian work. Pete and I 
want to call it the Navajo Shop, because 
really, it's the Navajos who do the finest work 
—and Uncle Richard won't carry anything but 
the very top-notch best. There ought to be 
a good market here—so many tourists come 
out to see the ranch every season. A fruit 
ranch is still something of a novelty out on 
this part of the desert, you know, though there 
are lots of them around Phoenix.” 

“Um-hm. Almost every time I've been 
over here I've run into slews of people wan- 
dering around in the groves and the gardens,” 
Pam assented. “I've often wondered if they 
didn't make trouble sometimes—try to pick 
fruit or flowers, and generally make nuisances 
of themselves? They do in other places—and 
have picnics and leave papers and empty tins 
around,” 

“Oh, of course, we've had some of that 
ind,” Hilary agreed, frowning at the recol- 
lection of several past experiences. “But there 
are lots of the others—peopie who are honest- 
ly interested in the West and the desert and 
the Indians. They’ve often asked if they 
couldn't buy Indian work, or some kind of 
nice souvenirs to take home—not just cheap 
junk, you know—at the same time they order 
fruit to be sent away to friends.” 

The ranch, as Pam already knew, had a 
retail order department, conducted by Hilary, 
where all the various products could be 
bought and shipped in attractive baskets and 
boxes especially made up for the purpose. 
Lone Spring Ranch dates were famous in that 
part of the country, and so were the oranges 
and the small, juicy mandarins. 

We're going to continue to sell the fruit, 
of course,” Hilary explained, her eyes glow- 
ing. “But we'll feature the special containers 

some of them Indian basketwork. And 
we'll have homemade jellies and preserves, 
and candied peel—all in very smart boxes 
with a new label we're going to have designed 
for us. And then there'll be Uncle Richard's 
special department—Navajo rugs and silver 
and pottery. I'm going to do some posters 
and get the hotels in town to display them.” 

“I wish I could help,” Pam said with 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Bu. can you blame the other 
kids? Gracie doesn’t even 
seem to try. Nospunk. No fun to 
play with. Doesn’t even seem to 
try. 

It’s that way in everything. 
Something’s wrong with Gracie. 
Maybe one trouble is what she 
doesn’t eat! A girl needs plenty of 
the right food every day—begin- 
ning with breakfast. How can a 
girl expect to keep up with the 
crowd, when she doesn’t eat prop- 
erly—beginning with breakfast? 

Don’t think you have to shovel 
in an enormous breakfast. Why, 
just a good-sized bowlful of those 
light, crunchy flakes, Wheaties, 


withcream 





and some 








WHEATIES 


MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT— 
“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 
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fruit, makes a fine breakfast. 
Excellent nourishment in the 
cream and fruit. And Wheaties 
provide all the important food 
values of 100 percent whole 
wheat! Pleasant thing to do, too 
. - - eating Wheaties. A zippy 
flavor to these flakes. A good 
breakfast, every day, with cream 
and fruit, to head you into fun 
... ready for fun! Start having 
Wheaties tomorrow. 

Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one 
Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send now to Wheaties, 
Dept. 270, Minneapolis, Minn, 





“Wheaties” and “‘ Breakfast of Champions”’ are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It was heavenly to wake and see the sun 
shining and know it was time to go to work, 
and then to remember I didn’t have to go. 
I rolled over and went back to sleep. When I 
got up, at lunch time, Fanny and Cousin 
Emmie were on the beach. I made coffee and 
fixed lunch with the food Mother had pre- 
pared for us. 

Pretty soon they came in, Cousin Emmie 
in her taffeta looking like a part of a wax- 
works exhibit, and Fanny in her faded red 
jersey. “I had my first swimming lesson, 
Lucy Ellen,’ Cousin Emmie said. ‘Fanny 
says I did well.” 

“I didn't say ‘well,’ said Fanny, 
“I said ‘swell.’ She's not afraid,” she 
told me, “that’s a big help. By the 
way, we met some boys. I know 
you'll be glad to hear that.”’ 

“You did? Who were they?” I 
asked. I was interested because, aft- 
er all, on a vacation you're supposed 
to meet new people. 

“Their names are Dan and Harold 
something or other. They are cous- 
ins. I met them when I was here last 
winter. They live here.” 

“Are they attractive?’ I asked, 
thinking contentedly how nice I 
looked in my new bathing suit. 

“Fairly,” said Fanny. “Dan is 
slightly overweight and so tanned 
he looks like an Ethiopian. Harold is 
thin and pale around the gills. I 
think he has pernicious anemia.” 

“I just can’t wait to meet them,” I 
remarked sarcastically. “Are they the 
only two you know around here?” 

“There must be some others,” said 
Fanny absently. “I know I met sev- 
eral last winter.” 

The postman blew his whistle just 
then and she leaped from her chair 
and rushed to meet him. He had a 
special delivery. I thought it would 
be from Ted, but it was for me, from 
Harry. He had been away when we 
left. He wanted to wish me a good 
time on my vacation, he said. 

Fanny sank back into her chair, 
looking pale and furious. If I had 
known any advice for the lovelorn, 
I'd have given it to her then. She 
needed it. 

When it began to get cooler, we 
went down to the beach. Cousin 
Emmie rented an umbrella and sat under it 
reading, in the taffeta suit and a bathing cap 
that looked something like a boudoir cap. 
Fanny greased herself with sun tan oil and 
lay on the sand. I ran down the beach and 
leaped into the water. 

It was lovely in the surf—no undertow, no 
sharks, just big gentle waves. I shut my eyes 
and floated. Then I took a stiff swim and 
got out and went and lay in the shade of 
Cousin Emmie’s umbrella. I shut my eyes and 
lay there, too comfortable to worry about 
Fanny and Ted, or anything else. I mean, I 
believe you'd get over the worst breakdown 
if you'd just go lie down on a beach. 

“Wake up, Lucy Ellen,” said Fanny sud- 
denly. ‘Here are some people who want to 
meet you.” I opened my eyes and sat up. I 
knew them from Fanny's description, even 
before she said they were Dan and Harold. 
(She mumbled something that she hoped was 
their last name.) 

“We saw you out there swimming,” Harold 
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HEART TROUBLE 


said, looking at me wanly. He certainly needs 
vitamins a, 5, ¢, d, e, f, and g. 

“We thought you might like to go aqua- 
planing,’ Dan added. “Our boat is right 
down the beach.”’ 

“I'd adore that!’ I said, feeling guilty be- 
cause I knew that Father would never have 
agreed if he had been there. 

“You come, too, Fanny,” invited Harold 
languidly. 

“Okay,” said Fanny. “Cousin Emmie, you’d 
better come along and take a lesson.”’ 

“Well, not to-day, honey,” said Cousin 
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Emmie. “I haven't perfected my swimming 
strokes yet.”’ 

Can you beat it? She'd never been in the 
water until that morning. 

I'd never ridden a bronco, but I think I 
could do it now. I mean if you can learn to 
stay on an aquaplane, you should be able to 
stay on any kind of horse. It is a marvelously 
exciting sport. That is, after you stop falling 
off. Dan said I did mighty well for a begin- 
ner. You feel very free and powerful stand- 
ing there, leaning back and pulling against 
the rope while the salt spray stings your face 
and the wind blows through your hair. And 
then they take a curve and you get scared and 
lose your balance and clutch the rope—but in 
vain, because down you go, head first, into 
the water. At least I did. Repeatedly. I'm a 
much better swimmer than Father thinks I 
am, or I wouldn't be here now. Cousin Em- 
mie had the right idea. She'd better perfect 
her strokes before she tries an aquaplane. 

When we got home Harold said, “There’s 
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FANNY LOOKED STUNNING 





going to be a clambake on the beach to-mor- 
row night. We'd like to take you girls and 
your aunt, too, if you think she'd enjoy it.”’ 

“She would,” I told him, ‘and so would 
we. Thank you very much.” 

When they had gone, Fanny growled, 
“Why did you accept? A whole evening of 
those two is going to be horribly dull.” 

“Dan is all right,” I said, ‘and Harold 
isn't so bad. I mean he’s only listless, and 
that’s because his blood pressure is just 
seventy-eight. He told me.” 

“I'm not looking for semi-invalids,” mut- 
tered Fanny savagely. ‘I want to 
meet some one really attractive and 
gay to enliven the scene and make 
the time pass. We've just been 
here twenty-four hours. Can you 


IN MISTY GRAY CHIFFON ‘ ng ' 
WITH LACE RUFFLES AND believe it? It seems like two 
PHILIP'S WHITE ORCHIDS months.” 


Poor Fanny! She is older than 
I am, of course, and she has a 
single-track mind where Ted is 
concerned. I can always get inter- 
ested in someone else, if things 


don’t go my way. It is such a 
help. 

I tried to brace her up. “I don't 
see how you can miss Ted so 


much,” I said. ‘There are mil- 
— lions of boys in the world and 
most of them are decidedly su- 
perior to him, if you want my 
opinion. Why, to-night at the 
clambake you'll likely meet some 
one ever so much more at- 
tractive.” 

Fanny simply glared at me and 
did not speak. She strode into our 
bedroom and banged the door. 

“My dear child,” chided Cousin 
Emmie under her breath, “you 
should try to be more tactful. Re- 
member that Fanny is unhappy.” 

“She's a goop,” I replied. “I 
didn’t say anything but the simple 
truth.” 

“But Socrates had to drink the 
hemlock just for that,” Cousin 
Emmie reminded me. ‘The sim- 
ple truth is sometimes hard to 
bear.” 

Well, when I said that, I didn't 
dream Fanny would meet anyone 
at the clambake like Philip Mac- 
Arthur. If I describe him at all 
accurately it sounds like exaggeration. I sim- 
ply blinked when he came strolling down the 
beach—tall, brown, and unbelievably hand- 
some in a high-bred, careless manner. If he 
had had nothing but his looks it would have 
been enough, but it turned out that he is a 
tennis champion, flies a plane, has a marvel- 
ous job with an airplane company, and is 
only twenty-five. To compare Ted to him 
would be simply ludicrous. 

The marvelous part of it was that he im- 
mediately attached himself to Fanny. Ordi- 
narily I would have curdled with envy, but 
that night I was really glad to see her get the 
pick of the boys. (Decidedly the pick; the 
others were very nondescript creatures.) 
Fanny is my dearest friend, and she is ordi- 
narily so jaunty. It made me sick to see her 
looking pale and miserable. 

It was a gorgeous moonlight night, and aft- 
er the clams were eaten I overheard Phil re- 
mark to Fanny, “How about taking a little 
drive with me? I want to show you some palm 
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trees that are our Exhibit A around here.” 

Fanny said she'd love to go. They hadn't 
come back when the party broke up, and Dan 
took me and Cousin Emmie home. The min- 
ute we were alone I grabbed Cousin Emmie 
and said, “Did you notice Phil MacArthur? 
Isn't he stunning?” 

“I never saw a handsomer boy,” agreed 
Cousin Emmie. “I do hope Fanny will take 
a fancy to him. I'm like the Cheerful Cherub, 
Lucy Ellen. Do you remember he says: 


"Some new love should take the place 
“Of every love departed, 

“For sorrow cannot fill your heart, 
"Unless you're hollow-hearted.” 


‘I think so, too,” I answered. “Let's 
try to get her to see a lot of Phil.’”’ I sighed. 
It was impossible not to feel a twinge of 
envy. I mean I'm only human. “He's so 
much more dazzling than Ted.” 

“Ted is not dazzling at all,” replied Cousin 
Emmie. “He is just a dear, lovable boy.” 

Dear, lovable,’ 1 snorted. “Look how he 
has treated Fanny! I think he is the worst- 
tempered boy I’ve ever seen. Besides that, he 
is mediocre and will never make his mark in 
the world.” 

“He will be an honest, upright, useful busi- 
ness man like his father,” Cousin Emmie 
told me. ‘Fanny could do a great deal worse.” 

‘And a great deal better, if you ask me,’’ I 
said. 

About that time Fanny came in. ‘Tell me 
all,” I cried. “How did you like him?” 

He's a swell person,” said Fanny, kicking 
off her sandals, That was all I could get out 
of her that night. 

The telephone waked us, the next morning 
about nine. It was Phil. He wanted to take 
Fanny to lunch at the Royal Poinciana. Fanny 
said she'd be charmed. But when she hung 
up, she yawned and said, “Bother!” 

I wanted to shake her. Ted Henderson has 
never been known to take her anywhere but 
to the Blue Horse for lunch, or to get a ham- 
burger. Not that I mean to sound like a gold- 
digger, or that I want Fanny to be one. But 
after all, why languish away for a stingy boy, 
when there is a generous one exerting him- 
self to make you happy? 

Fanny rose to the occasion by wearing her 
stunning red linen with the wide white hat. 
When she and Phil drove off, I whirled Cous- 
in Emmie around until she was dizzy. “The 
perfect pair,” I cried. “This is the end of 
Ted. At least if she has any sense.” 

From then on, we saw Phil every day. 
Fanny never had such a rush in her life. They 
went everywhere and did everything that is 
expensive and gay. 

By comparison I had a pretty dull time 
myself, swimming and boating with Harold 
and Dan and their sisters and a few others. 
But I felt grand, and of course the aquaplan- 
ing was truly exciting and I got better at it 
all the time. I helped Cousin Emmie with 
her swimming lessons, too, and that was 
hilarious. 

I watched Fanny carefully and I noticed 
several hopeful signs. For one thing, she 
went shopping and bought a new evening 
dress, because Phil was taking her to a dance 
the night before we ieft, at the Surf Club. 
The dress was heavenly, a misty gray-green 
chiffon, with foamy white lace ruffles. An- 
other thing, she didn’t get the dumps when 
the postman came and didn’t bring her any 
letters. She hadn't had one line from Ted 
since we left. The wastebasket was filled with 
letters she had written him, but didn’t mail. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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and the moon and the music 


You...in a dream of a dress... floating 
over the polished floor, with the entire 
stag line at your heels! 

It was wonderful... all of it. So 
now you rush upstairs to wake up Sis 
and give her your confidential report 
...Share your triumph. 

After all, it’s her triumph, too. She’s 
taught you a lot of things... put you 
wise to some glamour hints that made 
all the difference. 

Doesn’t she get the 
credit for suggesting 
that camellia for your 
hair—and then produc- 
ing nail polish that 
exactly matched ? 

Wasn’t it Sis who 
taught you how to 
make your eyes look 
brighter with a touch of 
vaseline on your eye- 
lids? 

Remember that time 
you had the little per- 


sonal talk about Kotex Sanitary 
Napkins ? 

She pointed out that your secret 
is safe with Kotex, because those flat, 
pressed ends can’t make telltale out- 
lines, even under the most clinging 
dress. The wonderful, carefree confi- 
dence it gave you to learn about the 
“Safety Shield” in each Kotex was 
worth a fortune in itself. 

Incidentally—it might be a_ very 
sound idea to take her advice about 
trying the three sizes of Kotex: Junior 
— Regular—Super. Certainly, you’re the 
only one who can tell which size is 
exactly right for you. 

All in all, you’re a pretty lucky girl 
to have a sister like that...she’s on 
your side. Let her know you appre- 
ciate her... and her help. 


If you and Sis want to brush up 
on your facts together ...send for 
the free booklet “As One Girl To 
Another.” It gives you lots of good, 
useful tips. 

Just send your name and address 
to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. AG-7, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


KOTEX* SANITARY NAPKINS 


nd 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


IMPERIAL DITCH 


The German and Italian drives toward 
Egypt and the Near East, with their threat to 
the Suez Canal, have focussed attention on 
that vital “ditch.” And no wonder. With 
Gibraltar, it guards Great Britain's lifeline 
through the Mediterranean to India and the 
Far East. Its loss to the Axis would be a 
staggering blow. 

What is the story behind this one-hundred- 
mile-long ribbon of water? We think of the 
Suez Canal, and rightly, as a modern engineer- 
ing feat, but its chronicle began many cen- 





turies before the birth of Christ. The ancient 
Egyptians dug the first Suez Canal, only it was 
known as the Canal of the Pharaohs. It did 
not cross the Isthmus of Suez directly, but 
via the Nile delta. Slaves by the hundreds of 
thousands labored incessantly for scores of 
years to dig it. 

After the Pharaohs fell, it was held and 
used by a succession of conquering peoples. 
First the Persians enlarged it; the ancient 
Greeks improved it still more. Under the 
Romans it was called the River of Trajan. 
With the Arab conquest in the seventh cen- 
tury, it became the Canal of the Prince of the 
Faithful. 

It went out of use in 776 A.D. when civil 
war split the Arab domains. Drifting desert 
sands filled it. Not till 1859 did work on it 
start once more. In that year an international 
company, later to be dominated by French and 
British interests, began to dig a new channel. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, a Frenchman of wide 
vision and shrewd diplomatic gifts, had or- 
ganized the firm. As its head, he drove the 
waterway through to completion in ten years. 

In 1875 Great Britain gained a controlling 
interest in the Canal. Her statesmen have 
never failed to realize its acute strategic im- 
portance. Now, if the oil-starved Axis Powers 
can seize it and the regions near by, they can 
tap the rich oil stores of Iraq and Iran. Gibral- 
tar will grow increasingly hard to defend. The 
route to teeming, treasure-filled India will lie 
open. That is why Britain is resolved to hold 
the Canal—and all the Eastern Mediterranean 
—with every ounce of power she can summon. 


HELP FROM THE SKIES 


Parachutists! The word standing alone sug- 
gests peril. But link it up this way, “‘fire-fight- 
ing parachutists,’ and you have named our 
most modern protectors from danger. 

On the twelfth of July, 1940, a fire started 
in the northeast section of Idaho. It might 
have gone far toward destroying Nez Perce 
National Park. It did nothing of the sort. 
Two members of the United States Forest 
Service dropped from a plane by parachutes 
and landed in tree tops near the fire. Axes 
and shovels tied to cargo ’chutes were thrown 
frem the plane. In ten minutes flat the men 
were at work. It was good work and proved 
to be the first attack of that sort on flames 
ever to come via air in this country. 

When our Division of Fire Control called 
for volunteers for the parachute branch, the 
entire service, almost to a man, stepped for- 
ward. Only those best suited were chosen, 
since they are needed only in remote spots 
which can’t be easily reached by road or trail. 
A special ‘chute has been designed for such 
“smoke-jumpers.”” It has side flaps for steer- 
ing. The jumper carries a radio no larger 
than a loaf of bread. This enables him to talk 
to the plane, or to headquarters. His suit is 
padded. He wears a steel-mesh mask. 

During the last fire season, seventy-eight 
jumps were made. Half of these meant land- 
ings in timber. 

Our pride in our forest fire fighters should 
not make us forget that careless campers, 
hikers, and strollers in the woods are the cause 
of more than one third of the damage. What 
about this waste? Can we lessen it? Let’s try. 





The Forest Service says, “Be quick with a 
‘Please don't!’ if people start throwing ciga- 
rette stubs from a car.” It advises digging a 
hole to build a fire in, with five feet of space 
around it free of burnable stuff. It reminds us 
that fire can Jook dead and not be dead. Ashes 
must first be stirred and then soaked. Stir the 
ashes deep enough to draw up some of the 
earth in order to prevent the fire from running 
along hidden roots. 

And here's a quotation the Service would 
like passed along: “A match has a head. You 
have a head. The match’s head is harmless, 
if you use your head.” 


YOU CAN’T CALL IT PLAY 


“What are your hobbies?’ That question is 
put to every drafted man. There’s general 
satisfaction if his answer is, “Operating a 
radio set.’” This is understandable, for an 
authority on the subject has stated that an 
army of one million six hundred thousand 
men should have fifteen thousand radio oper- 
ators. And a “ham” (or amateur) operator 
these days is next door to an expert. He has 
to be—Uncle Sam sees to that. He must get a 
Federal license before he is allowed to go on 
the air, and this means an examination in 
speed in both sending and receiving messages 
in Morse code. The test is stiff—so stiff, in 





fact, that five out of ten are said to fail. That 
is, the first time, but back they go—and pass. 

Some seventeen years ago an amateur radio 
fan gave the U.S. Navy a jolt. With his equip- 
ment packed in two suitcases, he landed in 
Hawaii. From there he called up his home 
town which happened to be Hartford, Con- 
necticut, five thousand miles away. Within a 
quarter of an Hour he had an answer! And at 
that time the Navy, with its great transmitters, 
could broadcast for only sixteen hundred 
miles. So it was “Hurrah for the ham!” and 
“Let's look into this!” 

Now Army and Navy stations broadcast 
code drills for the benefit of amateurs num- 
bering in all about fourteen thousand. 

This country honors its radio amateurs for 
the tireless work they have done when disas- 
ters struck us. During the California floods 
of 1928, a seventeen-year-old boy was the 
sole link between Santa Paula and the rest of 
the world for three whole days. In the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio floods, in the New England 
hurricane, hams sent countless thousands of 
messages. When the electric power failed, 
the ham stations kept going by hook-ups on 
any kind of generator—even the tired motors 
in ancient cars. 

And now, by spotting subversive activities, 
amateurs are giving the Government loyal as- 
sistance. They patrol the air all round the 
clock. United in a League, they number about 
four hundred—and are provided by the Gov- 
ernment with the latest equipment. 

If illicit propaganda got past all these keen 
listeners, it would be a minor miracle. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
eagerness. “It will take plenty of hard work 
to get the shop started, won't it? But it will 
be exciting, too. Do you suppose you'll make 
a lot of money?” 

“Oh, perhaps not a lot,” Hilary answered. 

Though we may at that—in time. Especially 
if Uncle Richard can get hold of unusual 
pieces which will sell at good prices. We 
won't start the shop until autumn, of course. 
The season's so nearly over now.” 

“Who's going to do the selling?’ Pam 
asked. “You can't take that on, too, Hilary, 
with all the office work.” 

“No, though I mean to do some of it. 
We'll have to look around for a girl, or a 
young man—preferably a girl, I'd say, if we 
can find the right one.” 

“I wonder if I could help sell?’ Pam be- 
gan wistfully. “After school, anyhow. Oh, 
Hilary, do try me! You'll have to teach me 
what to do and say, of course, but I'd love it. 
And I do think maybe I could sell. I like 
people. And I imagine you have to do that to 
be able to sell things to them.” 

Hilary considered the suggestion, and final- 
ly nodded her head. “Why, I think perhaps 
you could,” she admitted. “And if Dr. and 
Mrs. Strong don’t object, you might help me 
out two or three times a week, in the after- 
noons. Just as a tryout. We'll work the de- 
tails out as we go along—and we've all sum- 
mer to think about it. By the way, that cere- 
monial rug Uncle Richard showed you the 
other night is to be on display in the shop. 
There—haven’'t I given you something nice to 
dream about?” 


HARLES drove over soon after breakfast 

the next morning, and brought Judy with 
him. Pam had been worrying as to just how he 
would introduce the subject to Elizabeth, but 
if she had known Charles longer, she would 
have known, too, that he would always go 
straight to the point without any unnecessary 
beating about the bush. He did not attempt 
to draw Elizabeth aside for the discussion, 
either. The latter had made her accusation be- 
fore most of the group present there that 
morning, and Charles wished the matter set- 
tled before the same witnesses. 

“Look here, Elizabeth,” he began abruptly, 
moving across the room to seat himself be- 
side her, “I understand from Pam that you 
aren't quite satisfied with a business matter 
which I thought lay between Bill McHenry 
and myself. I'd like very much to ask you a 
frank question.” 

Something in his tone made Elizabeth spin 
about to face him. “Of course, Dr. Strong 
any question you like,’ she said airily, but 
her eyes looked a little frightened. 

Did your uncle really send you out here 
to see if I'd be willing to sell him the shack 
back?” he demanded. 

I don’t know what you mean,” Elizabeth 
answered, trying to put hurt dignity into her 
manner. “Though I do wish you'd sell him 
the shack back again. I'd stay on here and 
nurse him, and perhaps there might be a 
chance for him, then.” She had succeeded in 
making her tone pathetic now, and Pam 
looked uneasily at her father, and then at 
Hilary whose expression was stony. 

Mr. Carewe spoke quickly. “Bill McHenry 
can come to the ranch at any time, and for as 
long as he wants—as long as he lives, if he'll 

(Continued on page 38) 
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AFRICA IN THE BRONX 


Fairfield Osborn is president of the New 
York Zoological Society. It was he who 
originated the idea of the African Plains 
exhibit, and it was through him that an 
anonymous donor provided the large sum 
of money to establish the project. Mr. Osborn 
is not content that the zoo should be a sort 
of filing system, by which more and more 
animals, reptiles, and birds should be col- 
lected, labeled, and arranged in rows like 
pictures on a wall. He believes that the 
study of all forms of life will bring valuable 
results to man. 

“The Society exists,’’ he says, “in order to 
tell people the story and the meaning of life 
on this earth, as expressed through the myriad 
and varied forms of living crea- 
tures. The story is a symphony 


was suitable for a pygmy buffalo to go out- 
side and when it wasn’t. Here is the keeper's 
story: 

“Some time ago, the anoa took to un- 
latching his corral door and letting himself 
outside. How he did it, I don’t know, but I 
put a stop to it by putting a nail in the latch. 
To open the door, I would pull a rope lead- 
ing from the latch to the front of the cage, 
but unless the door is grabbed quickly it will 
slam shut again. 

“Not only did the anoa give the rope at the 
front of the cage a sharp jerk with his mouth, 
but he dashed to the rear, caught the door be- 
fore it shut, and let himself out into the cor- 
ral slowly, so that the door wouldn't close hard 


of vast and powerful undertones 
—millenniums of time, evolution- 
ary changes, adaptations to en- 
vironment. It is likewise a sym- 
phony of overtones—of beauty, of 
strangeness, of gayety and humor. 
Some day, if our visions are real- 
ized, the word ‘zoo’ 
will attain a broader 
significance, of which 
we are now only 
dimly aware. 

“While the pres- 
ent preparations of 
the nation to cope 
with world condi- 
tions are paramount, 
we must also carry 
forward those activi- 
ties that bring rec- 
reation and mental 
enjoyment to the 
public. Such interests 
are necessary in these 
days, if only to sus- 
tain public morale 
and outlook, 

“The sentimental 
objection to making 
prisoners of living 
creatures is one reason for a 
change in our methods, but there 
is the still stronger reason that 
cages create a false impression in 
the mind of the beholder. The 
child who sees an animal fretting 
and pacing behind iron bars, thinks 
of the animal as a wicked thing 
locked up for its sins. It is not 
right for us to spread that er- 
roneous impression in the name of 
education. By showing animals in 
their natural surroundings, the 


RIGHT: THE BON- 
GO, A STRIPED AN- 
TELOPE TOO RARE 
AND VALUABLE TO 
BE TURNED LOOSE 
ON THE PLAINS 
UNTIL THE ZOO 
CAN BE SURE NO 
UNFORESEEN 
DANGERS EXIST 


THE KADIAK BEAR, 
ABOVE, IS SOME- 
THING OF A CLOWN, 
MAKING OBSERVERS 
LAUGH AT HIS RIDIC- 
ULOUS POSTURES. 
BELOW, RIGHT: A 
MOTHER BEAR RESTS 
ON HER BACK TO AL- 
LOW HER CUB AC- 
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zoo will best contribute to vital instruction.” 

But if you think that cages are like prison 
cells and that the inmates spend their lives in 
a monotonous routine—the same day after day 
and year after year—any of the keepers will 
tell you that this is not true of the more in- 
telligent and imaginative animals. 

For example, there was the case of the anoa, 
which you may have encountered in cross- 
word puzzles, described as the wild ox of the 
Celebes, or the pygmy buffalo. The specimen 
in the Bronx zoo is among the animals under 
the watchful eye of Keeper William Cully. 
It has an indoor cage, from which a door 
opens to an outside corral. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion between Keeper Cully and 
the anoa concerning the weather—when it 


enough to fasten the latch and lock him out, 
in case he found he had made a mistake 
about the weather.” 

The event which will go down in Bronx zoo 
history, however, as an example of an animal 
enjoying itself hugely in captivity, to the con- 
siderable embarrassment of all human beings 
in the vicinity, was the occasion when the 
former Mrs. Vincent Astor presented her pet 
orang-utan, Freda, to the collection. With 
deceptive docility, Freda walked from the 
truck to her cage, holding the keeper’s hand. 
Once inside, she started investigation. A 
thick board was bolted to the floor of the 
cage, but there was a loose spot. Freda 
grabbed this, tore up the board, and non- 
chalantly looked for something else. 
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The door attracted her. It was fastened 
with a little chain and padlock, ample securi- 
ty for her predecessor but not for the power- 
ful Freda. The keeper noticed that Freda 
glanced at the door and he hurried away. If 
he hadn't hurried it would have been too late. 
He came back and wound a heavy chain with 
a big lock around the door frame, just as it 
started to give under Freda’s tugging. She 
didn’t mean anything by it. Orangs are just 
naturally destructive, and tear away at any- 
thing that offers a good hold. 

A keeper, an hour or so later, went into the 
cage to sweep up the remnants of Freda’s 
lunch, for the orang is a notoriously messy 
eater. Freda calmly but firmly took the broom 
away from him, and when he came in with 
another, imitated him clumsily. Then an at- 
tendant went in with a hose to wash down 
the cage, and Freda took possession of this 
as well. She began using it for personal ab- 
lutions, but soon discovered something more 
interesting. She accidentally found that by 
sticking her thumb in the hose it made a 
beautiful spray which soaked everything in 
all directions. Among those whom she show- 
ered was a photographer who was trying to 
take her picture. Everything considered, 
Freda’s debut was a great success, although 
a score of visitors, as well as the photographer 
and the attendants, spent the rest of the day 
getting dried out. 

Many of the inhabitants of the zoo take 
their pleasures more quietly, however. The 
camel, for instance, thinks there is no bliss 
equal to that of lying down in a patch of hot 
sand and remaining there by the hour, chew- 
ing his cud reflectively and possibly compar- 
ing the advantages of his surroundings with 
those of the Sahara desert. Perhaps he is 
saying to himself, “Of course I can go several 
days without a drink, but it’s nice to know 
I don’t have to.” 

The full extent to 
which the plan of show- 
ing animals in their free 
state can be carried out, 
cannot be decided until 
the results of the Afri- 
can Plains experiment 
are studied. For the 
idea is still experimen- 
tal, and so far is con- 
fined to the animals of 
Africa. If any excep- 
tions were being made, 
there is a wild goat that 
surely would deserve a 
place in the reservation, 
but he comes from Asia. 
This is the tahr, which 
is native to the Himalayas and loves to climb 
trees. Not that he confines his operations to 
trees—he will climb anything. But he seems 
to know that he is a little more spectacular 
perched upon a branch than poised upon a 
rock. He is unable, of course, to climb the 
trunk of the tree, so the keepers obligingly 
build steps and cleats up to the lower 
branches, and from there he manages matters 
for himself. 

Then there are other animals which belong 
in the African group, but which are too rare 
and valuable to be turned loose on the range 
until it can be known positively that no un- 
foreseen dangers exist. One of these is the 
bongo, a striped antelope, the only one of 
its kind in America, it is believed. This 
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beautiful creature, with its sharp markings, 
must be protected from all possible hazards 
of the open country. 

There are still others, such as the kangaroo 
and its little brother, the wallaby, who are 
ideally equipped for open field life, and even- 
tually it will be arranged for them if the ex- 
periment goes forward to its logical con- 
clusion. And what would be more interesting 
than to see the home life of a family of 
opossums—the American cousins, many times 
removed, of the Australian marsupials? I 
have seen many curious animal feats, here 
and there, but I shall feel that my experi- 
ences have been incomplete until I see a 
mother possum going for an airing, carrying 
on her back her entire brood of kittens, a 
living rubberneck wagon. 

And there is that other fascinating little 
American animal, the raccoon, probably the 
most fastidious of all wild creatures. Not 
only does it refuse to eat anything that it has 
not dabbled in clear, fresh water, but it 
teaches its children, from their birth, to be 
immaculate, washing them at the beginning 
from the tips of their little black paws to 
away back of their ears, and as they grow 
older seeing that they continue the habit until 
it becomes second nature. 

Then there is the kinkajou, which comes 
from the American tropics—also a raccoon, 
though its fur is much finer and _ silkier. 
When it curls itself up on your shoulder, or 
looks at you with its soft, big, brown eyes 
and gentle expression, you can’t help want- 
ing one for a pet. The only trouble with 
this soulful-looking little imp is that when 
he is left alone he forgets his manners; his 
insatiable curiosity overcomes him, and it is 
quite within the possibilities that when you 
return, you will find he has practically de- 
stroyed the entire contents of the room in 
which he has been left, just to see what's 
what. 

Until her death last May of some mysteri- 
ous ailment, the most popular animal at the 
zoo was the panda, Pandora. Pandas also 
are raccoons, in the scientific classifications, 
though they look more like carelessly as- 
sembled Teddy bears. Pandora was the center 
of attraction at the zoo exhibit at the New 
York World's Fair, and seemed to be 
conscious that she was playing the clown, 
with her slow and grotesque antics and con- 
tortions. 

It will be some time before the kangaroo 
and raccoon families will be able to enjoy 
the outdoor life that has been arranged for 
the African animals, because an installation 
like the African Plains not only is expensive 
but requires a great deal of room. The 
Plains cover twenty-five acres, and while 
Bronx Park is very large, its entire area 
cannot be turned over to such exhibits. How- 
ever, the bear enclosures are as spacious as 
these animals appear to require, and they give 
every evidence of enjoying their quarters. The 
seals and the sea lions, also, could not be 
seen to better advantage than they are at 
present. 

There is another section of the zoo which 
will seem strange to people who live in the 
country, or in towns which bring them in 
close contact with farm life. In the last few 
years, a traveling farm has made a tour of the 
New York playgrounds in the summer time, 
and those in charge of it were astonished to 
learn how many children in New York had 
never seen a cow and had not the slightest 
idea of the source of milk. 

The directors of the zoo decided that a 
display of farm animals would be as inter- 
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esting to young city dwellers as the array of 
birds and beasts from foreign lands. So 
they began work on a farm exhibit, with cows 
and calves, horses and colts, sheep and 
lambs, pigs and piglets, as well as chickens, 
ducks, geese, guinea hens, and turkeys. These 
all being tame animals and birds (although 
the temper of the turkey gobbler is somewhat 
uncertain) visiters will be permitted to as- 
sociate on intimate terms with the live stock, 
pet them, feed them, and even ride the ponies. 

Then it is planned to have in the vicinity 
a collection of the wild animals from which 
the domesticated ones have descended, a com- 
bination of entertainment and information of 
an original sort. 

Of course, the American farm is not the 
only place in the zoo where visitors are per- 
mitted to feed the animals. For many years 
it was an absolute rule that nothing should 
be thrown into the cages or corrals, but the 
temptation to attract the attention of animals 
by tossing them peanuts or fruit was irre- 
sistible, especially to children. The rule was 
broken so often that it was out of the 
question to punish all the offenders, so an ad- 
vantage was made of a disadvantage, and 
stands with proper food were installed near 
most of the exhibits. The sale of these ani- 
mal delicacies is now a source of revenue to 
the zoo, but even this feeding is not permitted 
near the tract which has been made over into 
an African plain. 

Another recent innovation at the Bronx is 
appreciated by visitors this year. About the 
only complaint which ever has been made 
about the zoo is that it is so big you get tired 
before you see it all. When the World's Fair 
closed, the Society took over several of the 
miniature motor trains that were used for 
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transportation there, and now you can ride 
from one end of the Bronx zoo to the other. 
From these trains, the view of the African 
display is perfect, and the more enjoyable 
because the weight is off the feet. 

The thoroughness with which the Society 
has embarked upon its African adventure 
can be seen in the planting of the area. A 
small army of workmen and scientists took 
over the problem of planting, around and in- 
side the tract, whatever African trees and 
shrubs can be grown in the New York 
climate, and adding to these a great many 
more which are so closely related to them 
that the effect is harmonious. This work was 
under the direction of Allyn R. Jennings, and 
with some pride he says: 

“A list of the trees sounds like a horti- 
cultural League of Nations: Japanese dog- 
wood, Chinese cork tree, Asiatic burning 
bush, Russian olive, southern European hedge 
maple, Canadian vine maple; and from the 
United States, mountain holly, Kentucky cof- 
fee, Texas water locusts, dwarf buckeye, and 
Carolina buckthorn. Planted in sprawling 
groups throughout the field are colonies of 
Chinese bush clover, the foliage of which is 
relished by antelopes. 

“Lions want scratching trees, and these 
have been provided. We don’t know whether 
they will also be partial to scratching the 
three fine Japanese dogwoods, but if they 
start we will paint the trunks with asafoetida, 
and no cat will put his nose near them again. 
This may seem a rather mean trick to play on 
a lion—so to make up for it, a few dozen 
plants of catnip will be solidly set in rock 
crevices, where the lions can nip at them 
but cannot pull them out.” 

Such is the enterprise made possible in 
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10 :30-11:00 
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12:15-12:30 
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1:30-2:00 
CBS 


2:00-2:15 
NBC-Blue 


8 :00-8 :30 
CBS 


8 :30-9 :00 
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9 :00-10 :00 
CBS 


10 :30-11:30 
CBS 


5:00-5:15 
NBC-Blue 


5:15-5:30 
NBC-Blue 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 


10 :30-10 :45 
Mon., Wed 


Fri. CBS 


3:45-3:55 
CBS 


4:00-4:15 
CBS 


10 :00-10 :45 


NBC-Blue 
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SUNDAYS, A. M. 


Wings Over fote-Tuee of reli- 
gious talks and spirituals by outstanding 
Negro leaders and educators. A choir 
of thirty-five mixed voices. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


I'm an American—Produced in coépera- 
tion with the U.S, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Distinguished 
naturalized Americans discuss the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are giv- 
en opportunity on this program directed 
by Nita Mack. 


Hidden History—(Produced in sulgere- 
tion with the Library of Congress.) Dra- 
matizations of aspects of America’s his- 
tory about which historic records are in- 
complete or in conspicuous disagree- 
ment. Each broadcast concludes with a 
request to listeners to send in any infor- 
mation which will shed light on the 
event dramatized—materials from_per- 
sonal papers, letters, diaries, eye-witness 
accounts. The valuable material will 
become a part of the permanent histori- 
cal collection of the Library of Congress. 


**The Pause that Refreshes on the Air’ 
—A musical program in which Andre 
Kostelanetz conducts an orchestra of 
forty-five pieces. Albert Spalding, famed 
violinist, is permanent guest and music 
commentator. Each week other guests 
will also appear. 


One Man’s Family—Widely popular 
drama of family life, recently voted the 
best dramatic serial on the air. 


Ford Summer Hour—Detroit Symphony 
with famous musical artists. 


The Columbia W orkshop—Unusual ra- 
dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques, directed by 
Norman Corwin. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Ireene Wicker’s Musical Stories—‘‘The 
Singing Lady"’ dramatizes a variety of 
stories, from traditional fairy tales to 
true childhood stories of great men and 
women. (Mondays through Fridays) 


Bud Barton tells the story of a typical 
boy, about twelve years old, who lives 
an exciting and, for the most part, hap- 
py life in a little Middle West river 
town. (Mondays through Fridays) 


Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 
tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein, with 
Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks 
alternating as soloists. 


— Arvizu—The melodic Mexican 
roubador makes his radio debut in the 
United States, and will be accompanied 
by a small orchestra using Latin-Ameri- 
can instruments, such as maracas, bon- 
gos, and timbals. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


America in Transition—A program de- 
signed to point out to Americans the 
character of this country’s growing cul- 
ture. 


Burl Ives—Folk Songs (also see Satur- 
day listing) 


New American Music—A new sym- 
phonic series designed to bring before 
the American people the best creative 
efforts of contemporary composers, with 
Dr. Frank Black as conductor. 


10 :45-11:00 Story Dramas by Olmsted—Dramatized 

NBC-Blue — versions of the world’s greatest short 
stories, with Nelson Olmsted playing 
all the parts. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Quiz Kids—Each week five boys and 
girls in Chicago are quizzed by a prom- 
inent educator. 


8 :00-8 :30 
NBC-Blue 


9 :00-9 :30 


Hemisphere Review—A_ kaleidoscopic 
NBC-Blue f 


picture of the Western Hemisphere in 
music, song, and story. Its purpose: to 
build better relations and sp lemhendion 
between the peoples of all the Americas. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


6:15-6:30 Outdoors with Bob Edge—a hunting 
CBS 


and furnishes useful 
sporting and nature enthusiasts. 


10 :30-11:00 Good Neighbors—Drama, music, and 


NBC-Red commentators interpret the culture of 
Latin-American nations, for listeners in 
the United States. Each broadcast is de- 


voted to one American republic. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Information Please—Celebrities and in- 
tellectuals are put “‘on the spot’’ to an- 
swer questions sent in by listeners. 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 


Great Moments from Great Plays—A 
news series of half-hour adaptations pre- 
senting the most thrilling portions of 
the world’s finest drama. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


11:05-11:30 Honest Abe—Dramatizations of impor- 
CBS tant episodes in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


9 :00-9 :30 
CBS 


11:30-12 :00 


Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 
NBC-Blue Ks 


children everywhere as ‘‘The Lady Next 
Door,’’ presents a series of weekly shows 
from her famous ‘‘barn’’ with child ac- 
tors she has trained. 


Burl Ives—Folk Songs. Burl Ives and 
The Golden Gate Quartet interpret Ne- 
gro spirituals and folk ballads of Amer- 


11:45-12 :00 
CBS 


ican, English, and Scottish origin. This | 


program will interest Girl Scouts who 
are working on their minstrel and folk 
dance badges. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of- 
fers the latest and best farm and home 
information available to farm families 
and in addition provides music and en- 
tertainment. 


12 :30-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


Let's Pretend—Classic fairy tales drama- 
tized by Nila Mack, with a cast of young 
actors. 


1:00-1:30 
CBS 


3:00-3:15 
NBC-Red 


Nature Sketches—Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park naturalist, Raymond Gregg 
conducts nature hikes with girls an 


boys in his Junior Nature School. On | 
plants, animals, | 


these hikes, interestin 
geologic features, and evidences of the 
Red Man are examined and discussed: 
July 5, On the Forest Floor; July 12, 
Where Trees Surrender; July 19, Look- 


ing at the Rocks; July 26, Nature Re- | 


duces Her Waste. 


5 :00-5 :30 

NBC-Red 
of Education and Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: July 5, oe a Author 
of Declaration of Independence; July 
12, America’s Builders of Aircraft; 
19, Pirates of the Deep; July 26, 
Storms, the Spoilers of the Land. 
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Bronx Park through the generosity of some 
man of wealth, who prefers to remain un- 
named. New York is fortunate in having a 
park of the dimensions of the Bronx play- 
ground in which the plan could be carried 
out. The park comprises two hundred and 
forty acres—a square mile. Only one hundred 
acres are even now being utilized by the 
Zoological Society, but if the present exhibit 
is a success—and there is every sign that it 
will be—the development of more areas for 
similar purposes will be only a question of 
finance. To quote Mr. Osborn again: 

“When we learned, a year and a half ago, 
that funds might become available, we be- 
lieved that there should be a new day in 
zoological park planning, and that it was up 
to us to work out advanced methods, both in 
the exhibiting of collections and also in their 
interpretation to the public. May our spot 
in Africa prove the precursor of a new and 
significant era of development.” 


DESERT CALLING 
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Hilary and my wife will think it a 
nurse him—isn’t that right, 


stay. 
privilege to 
Hilary girl ?’’ 

Hilary nodded with emphatic agreement, a 
smile breaking over her set face. “I'd do 
just about anything for Uncle Bill,” she said. 

“But you don’t understand,” Elizabeth burst 
out. Her lovely blue eyes had a new hardness 
and wariness that were not becoming to them. 
“Uncle Bill wouldn’t accept charity. It’s his 
own house I want for him, and his own family 
to nurse him. He wouldn’t come otherwise.” 

“I think I'd better write to McHenry,” 
Charles said. ‘Pam tells me she promised you 
we'd let him have the place back if he really 
needs it—if I'm willing, too. But I don’t see 
sticking a sick man up there alone in the 
Canyon, with only a slip of a girl to nurse 
him and cook and do the housework. If he 
wants to be in his old home, let him come to 
the shack by all means. He can have his old 
room, and we'll fit Elizabeth up with a cot in 
the addition I'm building on for a study. 
She'll be near him, and can nurse him to her 
heart's content. The rest of us will manage 
somehow—or perhaps either Tim or Pam 
could stay at the ranch for a while?” He 
glanced at Mr. Carewe, who nodded hearty 
assent. 

“And Judy's an _ experienced doctor,” 
Charles went on, still watching Elizabeth. 

She interrupted him. ‘You're most awfully 
kind, Dr. Strong, but that would be imposing 
on you. Couldn't Uncle Bill just give you back 
the money you paid for the house? I know 
he’s got it in a bank in San Francisco. He 
hasn't used a penny of it.” She was flushed 
and desperately eager. The whole group 
stared at her in puzzled astonishment. 

“He hasn’t spent it because he intends 
leaving it to your mother,’ Charles said 
gravely. “He told me it was his reason for 
selling. I believe,” he remarked again, as if 
he were thinking aloud, “that I had better 
write to McHenry.” 

But at that Elizabeth cried out in protest. 
“No! He's too sick to be bothered. I'll write 
to Mother and tell her—” 

“I manage my own business transactions, 
Elizabeth,” Charles said, smiling. “If anyone 
writes, it will have to be myself. Or, better 
still, I'll hop a plane in the next two or three 
days and go out to see your uncle. It’s only 
a few hours by air. If he’s too sick to talk 
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business, I'll find that out and handle the 
matter accordingly.” 

“I think, Dr. Strong,” Elizabeth urged, 
and they could all see that she was trembling, 
“that you had really better let the whole 
thing drop for a while. I'll write Mother and 
find out just how Uncle Bill is now—her last 
letter wasn’t too encouraging.” She stopped 
and bit her lip. 

Just at that moment, the telephone in the 
hall outside shrilled violently. Somehow, the 
familiar sound seemed to lessen the uncom- 
fortable tension in the room, and Hilary 
dashed away to answer it, inwardly grateful 
for the brief respite from the painful dis- 
cussion. 

Elizabeth broke the silence, while she was 
gone, in aggrieved tones. “I don’t know why 
you're all bent on misunderstanding me. I 
should think it was a natural enough action 
on my part, to try to do anything I feel would 
benefit a sick man like Uncle Bill. He's al- 
ways been specially fond of me. I can make 
him do just about anything that I—I mean, 
anything I feel is for his good.” She stam- 
mered a little over the last words, realizing 
too late that she was not improving her case 
by that unconsidered slip of the tongue. 

Then, abruptly, Hilary was on the thresh- 
old, one hand on the door knob, the other 
pressed against her throat. Tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks. “Oh, Elizabeth, I— 
I—" she tried to swallow the sob that threat- 
ened to escape, and ended by choking a little. 

Every face in the room was turned to her, 
but none of her little audience spoke. 

"It was a telegram—for you, Elizabeth,” 
Hilary stumbled on. “They always telephone 
them out—and the girl read it to me before I 
could explain I wasn’t you. It was from your 
mother. Uncle—Uncle Bill—died last night 
—and she wants you to come home.” 

Pete uttered a sharp exclamation of distress. 
He got to his feet, moving nearer to Eliza- 
beth. But the object of this startled sympathy 
only sat there, her eyes hard with something 
that, strangely, much more nearly resembled 
anger than grief. 

"Elizabeth, we're all so sorry,” Hilary be- 
gan again, dashing her tears away with the 
back of her hand. “Pete and I—we feel it 
terribly, too. We loved Uncle Bill. I had no 
idea he was so sick—so immediately sick, I 
mean.” She dropped impulsively on her knees 
at Elizabeth's side, putting one arm about the 
rigid girl in a warm gesture of pity. “We'll 
do anything to help,” she said. “I suppose 
you'll want to go right back to your mother 
to-day. She said in her wire that she needed 
you. I'll help you pack.” 

Elizabeth pushed her rudely aside. She 
sprang to her feet, her eyes going from Pam's 
pale face to Charles’s grave one, accusingly. 
“It's too late for anybody to do anything 
now,” she said harshly. “You Strongs have 
the place for keeps, with Uncle Bill dead. If 
he'd only lived a few days longer and you had 
let him buy it back—as I could have per- 
suaded him to do—it would be mine now. 
Or at least Mother’s—and that would have 
been the same thing. She'd have come back 
with me to stay till we found—found—” She 
bit her lip and swallowed violently, hunting 
for a non-existent handkerchief. 

Pam supplied the handkerchief, but made 
no attempt to stem the angry flow of words. 
The girl went on, addressing Charles directly 
this time, “You shouldn’t have let a sick man 
sell you his land—he was too ill to know or 
care what he was signing away! It wasn’t 

fair!” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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| WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





| 
| 


'_—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
| Good 


ADVENTURE IN WASHINGTON. Intecest- 
ing sidelights on the work of Senate page boys, 
with a too abrupt patriotic finale. Gene Reynolds 
plays a tough boy who learns respect for Govern- 
ment. Good, but not as convincing as it should 
have been. (Col.) 


BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE. Youngsters who 
have reached movie-going age since Frank Buck's 
picture was first shown, ten years ago, will have an 
opportunity to see this 1941 version of the film, 
with exciting sequences added from Buck's other 
adventure films, Wild Cargo and Fang and Claw. 
A new sound track will carry Buck's voice as nar- 
rator. (RKO) 


CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT. As a self-centered 
movie star trying to escape the draft, Bob Hope 
isn’t quite so comic as in the downtrodden réle 
he usually plays, but the situations are sufficiently 
amusing to make up for this. Of course the con- 
ceit is eventually taken out of him in training 
camp and, with a hard-earned promotion to cor- 
poral, he wins the Colonel’s daughter (Dorothy 
Lamour). (Para.) 


COUNTRY FAIR. Eddie Foy, Jr., campaign 
manager for a politician, tries to win over un- 
responsive voters in this amusing comedy which 
brings many popular radio entertainers to the 
screen. (Rep.) 


HER FIRST BEAU. The characters in this 

comedy of adolescent problems are so recognizably 

human that it is a delight from beginning to end. 

The treatment, too, is unusually fine for it never 
| descends to ridiculing adolescent emotions, though 
there are plenty of laughs in the situations which 
grow out of them. Jane Withers and Jackie 
Cooper are splendid in the leads and all the young 
people are refreshing. (Col.) 


HOUSE OF MYSTERY. A young girl (Judy 
Kelly) disappears during a seance and an old lady 
is murdered. The villain is not revealed until the 

| end, despite a generous sprinkling of clues. 
(Mono. ) 


| IN THE NAVY. This film almost repeats the 
hilarious success of Buck Privates. There are a 
number of amusing incidents supplied by Abbott 
and Costello aboard a battleship. (Univ.) 


MEN OF THE TIMBERLANDS. A well- 
directed action drama with interesting scenes of 
life and lumbering in the great Northwest timber 
country. Richard Arlen, Andy Devine, and Linda 
Hayes head a fine cast. 


MILLION DOLLAR BABY. An extravagantly 
gay comedy, with a very good performance by 
Ronald Reagan as a young composer who turns 
his girl down when she acquires a million dollars. 
Priscilla Lane is attractive as the girl and May 
Robson is at her best as the expatriate Miss 
Wheelright who comes back to America to bestow 
the million in order to right an old wrong. The 
film might have excelled as social comedy, had it 
presented the story entirely from the point of view 
of Miss Wheelright, stressing her rediscovery of 
her own country and her final appraisal of today's 
| young Americans. As it is, familiar Cinderella 
| sequences crowd into a few lines the delicious 
irony of some of Miss Wheelright’s discoveries. 
(Warners) 


honored by the National Motion Picture Traffic 
Safety Committee for its contribution to the wel- 
fare of children. In it, ‘Our Gang’’ demonstrates 
the importance of waiting before dashing across 
traffic intersections. (MGM) 


SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS. 
| Guy Kibbee has successfully made himself -the 

Scattergood of magazine and radio fame and, with 

an even better story than the first in the series, this 
\ film should add to his screen popularity. Bobs 
| Watson plays a waif, without recourse to his 
| familiar tears, and Susan Peters, a newcomer, 
} shows promise as an appealing, small-town girl. 
(RKO) 


| 1-2-3, GO. An important short that has been 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 


SHE KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS. A refresh- 
ingly clean comedy of a chorus girl (Joan Ben- 
nett) who gets a job in Wall Street in order to 
charm her fiance's straight-laced uncle who disap- 
proves of her. What happens to the uncle, de- 
lightfully played by Franchot Tone, is thoroughly 
entertaining. (Col. ) 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS. An honest at- 
tempt to make a folk tale rather than a melodrama 
out of Harold Bell Wright's novel of the Ozarks, 
widely read a generation ago. It almost succeeds 
because of the fine work of the actors and a script 
which has pioneered in bringing poetic mountain 
speech instead of hill-billy jargon to the screen. 
Betty Field as the girl Sammy, seems a really back 
woods creature in her childlike friendliness with 
clouds and trees and her unspoiled response to the 
beauty around her. John Wayne is splendid as 
young Matt, whose innate goodness is baffled by 
the necessity put upon him to kill the man who 
deserted his mother, And Harry Carey makes the 
““shepherd’’ a decent human being without the 
pious posturings of earlier films of this type. That 
the film as a whole seems self-conscious may be 
due to the technicolor which at times is over pretty. 
(Para.) 


SUNNY. A very pleasing screen musical, with 
Anna Neagle proving a delightful singing come- 
dienne and dancer. There is genuine humor and 
excellent comic dancing by Ray Bolger and the 
Hartmans. The music by Jerome Kern, the lovely 
settings, and the convincing romantic playing of 
John Carroll help make this fine entertainment for 
the whole family. (RKO) 


THIEVES FALL OUT. This is more amusing 
than most films made from obscure stage plays, 
though, like the rest, it depends on dialogue 
rather than action to tell its story. Eddie Albert 
and Joan Leslie are engaging as the young couple 
with whose matrimonial ups and downs we are 
concerned. (Warners) 


TIGHT SHOES. Shoe salesman John Howard 
loses his job, due to the influence of a racketeer 
(Brod Crawford), who insists on buying shoes 
too small. This experience goads Howard into 
getting a better job, city alderman, and he is 
finally able to marry his long-suffering sweet- 
heart, Anne Gwynne, (Univ.) 


Good Westerns 
DESERT BANDIT. The Texas Rangers always 
liven up a plot, and this Don Barry Western 


centers about their activities in the legendary days 
of gun runners. (Rep.) 


SHERIFF OF TOMBSTONE. Roy Rogers as- 
sumes. the identity of a sheriff to uncover crooked 
dealings. Humor and superior photography add 
interest. (Rep. ) 

WIDE OPEN TOWN. Hopalong Cassidy and 
his two friends ride to the rescue of a newspaper 
publisher in this superior Western. The scenery 
in the film is refreshing and the view of Mt. 
Whitney in the distance is particularly beautiful. 
(Para.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Good 
ADVENTURE IN WASHINGTON 
BRING 'EM BACK ALIVE 
COUNTRY FAIR 
IN THE NAVY 
MILLION DOLLAR BABY 
1-2-3, GO 
SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS 
SUNNY 
Good Western 
SHERIFF OF TOMBSTONE 
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GOOD TIMES with BOOKS By MARJORIE CINTA 








STORY of adventure and mystery which 
A will make you forget the thermometer 

when it is soaring in the nineties is 
M. Josephine Smith’s Three Secrets (Mac- 
millan $2.00). Lively, self-reliant Melissa 
Deering expected to have a good time when 
she visited her English cousins, Dora and 
Dick Carter, in Portugal. She even hoped she 
might have an adventure or two about which 
she might write for a scholarship contest at 
school. The prize, a course in journalism, 
was something she wanted with all her heart, 
but the rules stipulated that the stories must 
be about true adventures which actually hap- 
pened to the writers. 

Adventure or no adventure, Melissa was 
going to enjoy her visit and see as much as 
she could of Portugal. She and Dick, both 
daring and high spirited, carried on a sort of 
rivalry, but in times of crisis they seemed to 
think the same thoughts and back each other 
up instinctively. And from the moment the 
shutter of Melissa's camera clicked in front of 
ancient Belem Tower there were plenty of 
crises, for not even Melissa’s maddest dreams 
could have envisioned the mysteries, plots, 
and counterplots of that never-to-be-forgotten 
summer in Lisbon and Cintra high up on the 
Serra. Black and white illustrations by Agnes 
Lehman catch the flavor of the story's back- 
ground, 


Since the long summer vacation is 

the time when most of us are free to 
try our hands at the fascinating crafts we are 
too busy to attempt in winter, we hail Arts 
and Crafts with Inexpensive Materials (Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 50c) as a timely guide to new 
adventures. This authoritative book has been 
compiled with the idea that learning a craft 
is not merely for the purpose of making 
something, but also as a means of carrying 
out creative ideas—and, furthermore, that it 
is not necessary to compromise with high 
standards because of low budgets. Therein 
lies the adventure, since new interests make 
life that much richer and fuller. Here, for 
the choosing, are chapters on pottery making, 
leather and metal working, print making, 
basket and textile weaving, and the making 
of marionettes. 


\2\2)\\ Readers, who “just couldn’t wait for 

the next installment’’ when Lenora 
Mattingly Weber's Happy Acres ran in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, will rejoice to know that it 
has been published in book form (Crowell, 
$2.00), under the title Happy Landing, illus- 
trated by Howard Simon. Those of you who 
have not already made the acquaintance of the 
heart-warming McGrails have a treat in store, 
in reading this tale of the efforts of seven- 
teen-year-old Martha to keep together the 
motherless little family (courageous Chatty 


with her crippled leg, music-loving Dakin, 
and the endearing baby, Tommie) while their 
aviator father is lost somewhere in Dutch 
Guiana. 


V2.5) The beautiful old Farraday Place was 

neglected and falling to ruin when 
Ann Redfern’s vision and serene courage 
transformed it into the ‘House of To-mor- 
row’’—a to-morrow of hope for the boys and 
girls of Poplar City, for whom there had been 
no opportunity. A Place for Ann, by Phyllis 
Whitney, with unusual illustrations by Helen 
Blair (Houghton $2.00), is a story of the 
way in which a group of young people of 
assorted talents proved to their fellow towns- 
people—and to the peppery owner of the 
local newspaper in particular—that they 
could make their own opportunities and solve 
their own problems. 





N THESE days, when race prejudice has 

caused so much suffering in Europe, it is 
good to read Howard Fast's stirring, true tale 
of an unknown and unsung Jewish patriot 
who gave his life and fortune to the cause of 
freedom in America. There are no dull pages 
in the story of Haym Salomon (Julian Mess- 
ner, $2.50), for even though the stress is on 
the financial side of the American Revolu- 
tion, Haym Salomon’s titanic effort to support 
the almost bankrupt Colonial government is 
absorbing. Whether this small man of great 
spirit was escaping from the British in New 
York, or building out of nothing a fortune to 
place at the service of his country in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Fast’s narrative is vivid and dra- 
matic, and is further enlivened by the delicate 
and accurate drawings of Eric M. Simon, a 
refugee from Germany. 


























you remember the lines of the Persian poet, 

Omar Khayyam, about grasping this sorry 
scheme of things entire and then remolding 
it nearer to the heart's desire. Haven't you 
dreamed of righting wrongs and helping the 
down-trodden, if only you were a fairy with 
a wand? Eloise Lownsbery, in A Camel for 
a Throne (Houghton $2.50), tells the story 
of a girl who hoped to do just this, but with 


the scepter of a Queen in place of a fairy’s 
wand. Four thousand years ago an Egyptian 
girl, Neferta, ran away from the Royal Palace 
and the beatings of the Great Royal Nurse. 
Although Neferta was not the heiress to the 
throne, she believed that one day she would 
wear the double crown as Queen of Egypt. 
For a long year she journeyed through the 
desert on a camel belonging to Seri, a Nubian 
boy. She shared Seri’s hardships and adven- 
tures and lived among the lowliest of the 
King’s subjects. And all through this exciting 
and dangerous time she treasured in her heart 
the thought of the good she would do for her 
people, when the day came for her to take 
her place beside Usert-sen, the King’s son, as 
co-ruler of Egypt. Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott's 
line drawings in black, and the title page and 
end papers in soft colors add to the physical 
beauty of the book. 


Edith Ballinger Price, whose Girl 


Scout stories about Bobo Witherspoon 
have given AMERICAN GIRL readers so many 
hearty laughs, is the author of Trail of the 
Trefoil: The Way of Life of a Girl Scout, a 
new book in “The Way of Life Series” (Row 
Peterson $.96). Any girl will enjoy traveling 
the Girl Scout trail with Sylvia Robinson as 
she has fun and grows up from Brownie to 
Senior Scout, and, starting all over again as 
leader of a troop of her own, finds that Girl 
Scouting is “a way of life that can be yours if 
you want it to be—and when you come to the 
end of it, you will find that it is only the be- 
ginning.” The book is illustrated with many 
photographs, and drawings by the author. 


There can hardly be anyone who is 


not familiar with the great humani- 
tarian work of the Red Cross, but of Clara 
Barton, the woman who founded this organi- 
zation of mercy in America, not so much is 
known. Mildred Mastin Pace’s biography, 
Clara Barton, (Scribner's $1.50), was recent- 
ly awarded the prize as an outstanding book 
for older readers in the Children’s Spring 
Book Festival, sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune. This is the story of a natur- 
ally shy, retiring New England woman 
whose courageous spirit enabled her to con- 
quer even her own timidity when fighting to 
alleviate the sufferings of others. Flying in 
the face of established tradition and in spite 
of the opposition of officialdom, Miss Barton 
“followed the cannon” on the battlefields of 
the Civil War. Worn out by four long years 
of nursing the wounded, soothing the dying, 
and feeding the starving soldiers, she was 
ordered abroad for a three years’ rest, only 
to plunge once again into nursing the wounded 
in the Franco-Prussian War. Here she saw the 
Red Cross in action and was amazed to learn 
that her own country had refused to become 
a member of the international organization. 
As soon as she returned home, she began the 
long, ultimately successful struggle for Ameri- 
can participation in the work of the Red 
Cross, At ninety, on her last birthday, she 
was able to look happily back upon the long 
years during which she had brought relief to 
sufferers from war and disaster all over the 
world. There are delightful human relation- 
ships and stirring drama in this material, and 
Miss Pace makes the most of it in her direct 
and simple narrative. Robert Ball's soft pen- 
cil drawings have a true Civil War flavor. 


—he YY 
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The DESERT CALLING conrTinvepD FROM PAGE 39 


Charles strode over to where she stood. He 
put his hand under her chin and made her 
look up at him. “I knew there was some- 
thing back of all this mystery,” he said. 
“Let's get it clear now, once and for all. Your 
uncle wanted to sell the house so he would 
have something to leave your mother when 
he died, in return for her taking care of him 
in his illness. I paid him what he asked, and 
he signed the deed and took the money.” 

‘What you paid may have bought that old 
shack,” Elizabeth flung at him, “It wasn't 
enough to buy a gold mine, too, and you know 
it!” 

“Ah!” Charles said quite softly, moving 
back a pace and studying the lovely, furious 
young face. “So that’s it! My child, where is 
that gold mine? I never heard the story until 
we were moving into the house. Now I learn 
that people round about here have hunted it 
for seventy years, and never found so much as 
a grain of gold.” 

Judy reached out and took Elizabeth’s hand 
in hers. “Come here and sit down by me,” she 
said, and her voice suddenly was not Judy's 
at all, but the keen, sure voice of the physi- 
cian. “You'll make yourself ill with all this 
hysterical talk. Lean back and relax—that’s 
better. Now go ahead. But tell us one thing 
first. Did Mr. McHenry and your mother 
know you were coming out here to try to get 
the shack back?” 

Elizabeth shook her head sullenly. “No, 
didn’t,” she admitted. “I had a little 
money I'd earned, and I told Mother Mrs. 
Carewe had invited me—TI had her letter to 
show. When Uncle Bill first came to us, he 
talked a lot about this place—and about that 
lost gold mine and how folks in Tucson still 


they 


came up to the Canyon to hunt. And at 
home—” she drew in a long breath and went 
on in a rush— “we're so awfully poor, and 


there are so many of us children. None of us 
is old enough even to work, except me—and I 
hate it!” she said fiercely. “We never have 
anything. Uncle Bill said he was going to 
give Mother the money he got for the shack, 
but what good would a few thousands be to 
really change things at home? I get so tired 
of eternally scrimping and saving and wearing 
old clothes— and I talked it over with Jeff—” 
She turned to Pam, who was wearing a 
pretty one-piece sports dress Judy had bought 
her in Chicago, and there were accusation and 
challenge both in her pale blue eyes. 

You have everything, Pam Strong,” Eliza- 
beth said. ‘A famous father who has plenty 
of money, a stepmother who adores you, and 
that I want—that should have been 
mine by rights—given you as a birthday pres- 


house 


ent, for a birthday that isn’t even here yet!” 

Pam turned in dismay from Elizabeth to 
Judy, and then, in appeal, to Charles. “I— 
didn't know,” she faltered. 


_ But there was no softening in Elizabeth's 
face. “Maybe you are sorry—so what?” she 
demanded crudely. “Does that get me any- 
where? Uncle Bill’s dead, and I've no earth- 
ly chance of owning that shack now, or the 
mine, 

‘But suppose there isn’t any mine?” 
asked. 

You don’t grow that there isn't,” Eliza- 
beth said bitterly. “People have believed there 
was one, for years and years. There must be. 
If we could only organize a hunt—systematic- 


Hilary 


ally. Go over every inch of the ground— 


those rocks up there, the bed of the stream. 


The Strongs will find the mine some day, and 
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then it'll be theirs. I probably won't even 
hear they've discovered it, away off in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Pete and I don’t believe there’s any gold 
—or that H. Hawkins ever made a strike at 
all,” Hilary said. “Let me tell you what I’ve 
already told the Strongs, about our theory.” 

The story had to be told this time without 
Pete’s assistance. Ever since Elizabeth's first 


angry outburst on learning of her uncle's 
death, Pete had regarded her with shocked 
eyes. The utter callousness of her attack, her 


lack of feeling on hearing of the death of 
the uncle who—she had just boasted—was 
specially devoted to her, and her revelation 
of selfish, petty scheming to attain her own 
ends had disillusioned warm-hearted Pete so 
completely that he could not even pretend po- 
lite interest. He turned his back, pointedly, 
and let Hilary talk on alone. 

“Well—so, Hilary finished her 
story, “it's only a cave that we're looking for 
now. We want to know for certain what 
was really the end of H. Hawkins's: story.” 

“I'm sure Uncle Bill believed in the gold 
mine,” Elizabeth cried passionately, 
other had leaned back with an air of defeat. 
“We could have staged a really intensive 
search. I had a plan—not that it will do me 
any good now, but—” 

She glanced about the circle. “You see, I 
know a man in San Francisco—he’s a young 
mining engineer and his family 
He and I talked the whole thing 


you see,” 


of course, 


door to us. 


when the | 


lives next | 


over, when I first thought of coming out here | 


to see Dr. Strong. If I could have gotten 
Uncle Bill to buy the shack back, Jeff was 
coming out here with us. He knows a lot 
about gold mining—all the signs you look for 
-how to test for minerals in rock formations. 
We—we could have found it together, and 
then—”" 


She put her hands over her eyes, and be- | 


“I was probably just a dumb egg, 
she said, in a muffled voice. 
then, by her tone, that her confidence in the 
existence of the gold mine had been shaken 
finally by Hilary's story. Presently, wiping 
away her tears, she rose and turned toward 
the door. “I'll go and pack,” she said. 
“There's no use in—anything—now. I want 
to go home to my mother.” 

Her voice shook faintly on the last words, 
and for the first time, Pam and Hilary were 
conscious of a warmer feeling toward her. 

“L'll go and help her,’ Hilary said hurried- 
ly. “Pete, call up the station and reserve a 
lower berth on the noon train. You and I'll 
see her off. Want to go with us, Pam?” 

Pam wavered, and Charles interposed quiet- 
ly, “No, I think I'll take Pam and Tim back 
to the Canyon now. It will be less awkward 
for all of you. Come along, children.” 

On the drive back they were all silent 
until, just as the station wagon drew up at the 
shack’s blue door, Pam spoke. ‘‘Charles, don’t 
think I'm silly,” she begged. “But somehow 
we've got to find that cave—or whatever there 
is to find—now. We can't let Elizabeth go on 
believing we're going to profit some day by 
what her uncle didn’t know he was selling.” 

Charles nodded understandingly. “All 
right, Youngster, the search is on in earnest,” 
he promised. “Starting at the first opportunity, 
we'll comb the whole Canyon, and wash the 
stream bed from bank to bank if we have to, 
to prove there’s nothing up here. I imagine 
Pete and Hilary will want to help.” 

(To be continued) 


gan to cry. 


They guessed | 
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EE ... scour orriciats 


an easy working, proven plan to 








is 
NCREaGE OUNCIL FUND 


This plan, used successfully by hundreds of 
councils last year, has everything! Includes 
NEW advertising, new publicity! Raises 
funds easily and quickly! Offered only to 
registered troops or councils Write today 
for FREE Complete Selling Plan. 


There is no obligation. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, ill. 


















r—-PERSONAL— 


For Campers & Vacationists! Nothing is so 
personal as the clothing you wear. Protect it, 
and all your belongings, from loss or misuse 
by marking with Cash’s WOVEN Names. Ask 
for CASH’S (none genuine without the name 
on the box) at your Dept. store, or write us. 
P.S.—Your friends or relatives in the Army 
and Navy need positive identification, too. 
Send them Cash's Names. 
Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your 
FIKST name and sample of NO-SO for at- 
taching without sewing. 
CASH S 51 Chestnut St,,Se. Norwatk,Conn..or6200Se.Gramercy 
Place Los Angeles,C alif..or 21 Gray Street, Selleville Ont. 


reer hy, 3 doz $15 
NAMES i 








6 doz.$2. NO-SO 
3. Cement 


25° 


« tube 








Men,womenmake good money spare time 
taking orders from friends, neighbors 
and others for amazing fast-selling 
Gorgeous New “PRIZE” 
2i lovely Sees folders. Latest smart 
designs; worm friendly greetings. Tops in 
value, Retails $1, Your cash profit 50c. 14 
fast selling boxes: Gift Wrappings, Etchings, 
Religious, Humorous, Everyday, Birthdays. 
Also finest quality Personal Christmas 
Cards with sender’s name as low as 50 for $1. 
Bigsellers, quick profits. Extracash bonus. No 
experience needed. Start earning at once. 
Write today for samples on approval. 
CHILTON GREETINGS COMPANY 
147 Essex St., Dept.D69, Boston, Mass. 


ALSO 
Personal 
Greetings 


WITH NAME 


bo} 6] for s1 





SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 16th ay All sports 
Giypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing C a. SS a awarded. Give age when writing for 
hook let -. Hodgdon (former Girl Seout Capt.) 
8! Garheld ‘sf ‘Cambridge. Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 
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feos sell new Pine ‘Seep p Carotene 





Get 
Samples 


on 
Approval 


25 Movie Star Pictures 5x7 28 
Send 28c for 25 beautiful pictures of 
the most popular Movie Stars in the 
latest poses. Size 5x7inches. Printed 
on fine paper in rich Lifelike colors. 


Screen Art Studios, Dept. 14 














2529 N Richmond St. _ Chicago, lil. 
Cash +ou / 
EX<trycal YOU ¢ Reinutn 






n spare time—show amazing 
s. Beautiful exclusive < design 
folders with sender's name imprinted, 50 for $i. 
You make fine profit. Also sell ‘Dollar King’’ box 
ers—season’s most popular $1C hristmasCard 

4 . Everyday , Religious 
Dpings. Ail 
ite te 


Make mone: 
value Christmas Car 





Cords 


50: 


Ee, asians With Name 


-C.Schwer Co.,Dept. ASI, Westfield,Mass. 








NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name 
printed on washproof ribbon in black ink, 
for camp, school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791 Sixth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Send 5c postage for 600 FREE Samples 
shown in our new yarn book, with 
lower prices, latest eo aoa. Free 
Instruction—Est. 24 y 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St. 














*Phila. » Pa. 
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671—A coat or cape for 
the beach. The cape can 
be made from 3 Turkish 
towels, 44” x 23”, the 
borders used as trim- 
ming. Sizes 10 to 18 (29 
to 36). Coat requires 
3 yds. 35” material. 


Fifteen 
cents 





each 


\y os 


678—You'll have plenty of good 
times in this gay dress. Make it 
in a candy-striped cotton, and to 
look demure but devastating, add 
the ruffle. 12 to 20 (30 to 38). 
See pattern envelope for yardages. 


678 





657—A bewitching fashion—the 
broomstick skirt and blouse. The 
pleats are put in the skirt by 
dampening it and tying it fast to 
the se Be (see illustration). 
Sizes 10 to 18 (29 to 36). See 
pattern envelope for yardages. 657 








These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, may be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 
¢ h Pe N p 


York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. 
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BRIGHT IDEAS for SUMMER 


663—Bathing suit worn 
over ready-made wool 
briefs. Sizes 12 to 20 (30 
to 38). Size 16 requires 
21% yds. 35” material, or 
17/g yds. 39” material, and 

/8 Y “ > , 
trimming ; bolero, 13% 
yds. 35” material, 


694—Relax or play in slacks. The 
slacks have a bib top to help you 
tan and keep you cool. Wear the 
jacket over dresses, too. Sizes 12 
to 20 (30 to 38). See pattern en- 
velope for yardages. 
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SEQUOIA 


ponchos around them and secured them with 
a bit of string. In this narrow “room” we 
took turns changing into our swimming suits, 
and then we hastened to the pool. 

My brother dived in and came to the sur- 
face with a shout. I tested the water with my 
toe. It was icy cold and I knew by the tem- 
perature that this pool was fed by snow fields. 
When at last I, too, dived in, I came quickly 
out, feeling that wonderful glow which a cold 
plunge gives to one’s skin. 

The remainder of the day we idled about 
camp. We were too tired to hike, and spent 
lazy hours watching the activities of other 
campers who were parked by their trailers or 
their tents. When evening came and the sun 
was gone, the mountain air became so cold 
that we put on extra sweaters and extra socks. 
Small fires began to light up the darkness, and 
we gathered wood and started a blaze to warm 
our hands. Then we set a can of baked 
beans to heat and some frankfurters to cook. 

A large red glow told us that the com- 
munity bonfire was starting, and that everyone 
would be gathering to hear the Ranger tell 
about the history of the forest park, and to 
take part in amateur stunts. But we needed 
sleep, so directly after supper we buttoned 
our ponchos tightly about our blankets, and 
removing nothing but our shoes, we crawled 
into our impromptu sleeping bags. 

The mountain air was so cold that I am 
sure we would not have gone to sleep that 
night, if we had not been so tired. Nothing 
could keep me awake, I thought, as I closed 
my eyes. But some time past midnight a slight 
sound roused me. Without sitting up, I 
glanced around. 

The campfires had all gone out. The stark 
forms of the big trees and the sharp forms of 
the tents stood out clearly under the bright 
stars of the mountain night. The air was 
cold and the night was weirdly silent. But 
wait! I heard again a slight noise, and then I 
saw an enormous shape appear around the 
corner of our car. The thing moved with a 
lumbering gait, and from where I lay it 
seemed to be very big and black. I stared 
for a sleepy moment, wondering what kind of 
nightmare I was having. Then suddenly I 
realized that I was looking at a bear—and that 
the bear was walking straight toward me! I 
was so frightened that I did not dare move. 
We had read in a park bulletin about the 
black bears which, with the California mule 
deer and the squirrels, are common animals 
in this district. Of the bears it said, “While 
apparently tame, they are still wild animals, 
and those encountered along the highways are 
actually more dangerous than in the remote 
regions, as the former have lost their fear of 
man. These bears are not easily frightened 
away when they approach too close to per- 
sons or their cars, Visitors are warned to 
keep a safe distance from the bears.” 

At that moment I would gladly have put a 
mile between me and bruin. But I remem- 
bered reading, also, that if we did not molest 
the bears, or interfere with anything they 
wanted to do, they would not harm us. The 
big black creature was coming nearer, and I 
made up my mind not to object even if she 
Stepped on me. She apparently did not see 
me, lying on the ground. 

Raising my head, I glanced at my brother. 
I could see that he was awake, watching our 
visitor. ‘Don’t move,” he whispered. 

Just then the bear grunted. If people’s hair 
really does stand on end from fright, I'm 
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sure mine did, because at that moment a little 
cub ambled into sight in answer to the she- 
bear’s grunt. It is a well-known fact that ani- 
mals are more ferocious when they have young 
with them, and this old bruin had two cubs. 
Suddenly the second one wandered into our 
line of vision. 

On came the trio, right into the midst of 
our camp. The she-bear was within two feet 
of my nose when she stopped and looked 
around. She spied our Scout kits. Then she 
began to turn our things over, rattling frying 
pans and tin cups, and scattering our alumi- 
num dishes right and left with her mighty 
paws. But she did not find anything good to 
eat because we had stored our food in the | 
back of the car to keep it away from dogs. | 
Quite accidentally we had saved our bacon, 
but now i wished we had left everything by 
the fireplace. Then the mother bear would 
have had something to occupy her attention 
while we escaped. 

Finding absolutely nothing to eat, she 
looked at my brother and me consideringly for | 
a moment, Then she grunted at her cubs and | 
to our intense relief, they ambled off toward 
another camp. We could not sleep again that 
night. The night dew was falling and we felt 
very damp and cold. So up we got and 
rustled about for wood, keeping a wary eye 
out for Mrs, Bruin. 

Soon we had a crackling fire going which 
cheered us considerably. We set our tin coffee- 
pot on the coals, and the odor of boiling 
coffee and the pleasant sound of bacon fat | 
spattering in the frying pan made us forget 
about the bear. We were so hungry that we 
ate several portions of bacon and two eggs 
apiece, and then wished we had more. Dawn 
found us sitting hungrily by our little fire. 

That day we joined one of the tours which 
are conducted through the big tree country 
by Park Rangers. With other visitors we 
started along the trail, single file, among the 
big trees. The season was dry, and those in 
front of us scuffed up dust into our faces 
while we, in turn, scuffed dust into the faces 
of those behind us. We walked more or less 
in silence, trying to keep our feet moving and 
at the same time to enjoy the lofty view of 
the great trees which towered above us. Now 
and then our guide pointed out a particularly 
famous tree, and once again we wondered at 
the size, the majesty, and the age of the 
giants of the plant world. 

We could well imagine their relationship | 
to the big trees which lived in the dark age 
of reptiles, when dinosaurs plodded about in 
the swamps, millions of years before man 
came on earth. These are survival trees, these 
modern giants. That they are tough and hardy 
may be seen by a glance at the giant ‘General 
Sherman.” “General Sherman” is the very 
largest, and probably the oldest, of the big 
trees of California. It is said to be some- 
where between three and four thousand years 
old. During its life it has grown 272.4 feet 
skyward, and attained a girth of 101.6 feet at 
its base, and a diameter of 36.5 at the ground. 
Imagine the forest life it has witnessed during 
its growing years! It has withstood countless 
forest fires which have swept around it, de- | 
stroying all but forty per cent of the live wood | 
at the base. But so vital and strong is this 
tree that the thick red bark will probably heal 
these scars, and the giant, which is still bear- 
ing thousands of fertile cones, may live for 
many years to come. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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POUR YOURSELF 


a pair of 
STOCKINGS * 


with MINER'S LIQUID MAKE-UP. 
Gives stockingless legs eye-catching y 
glamour and the same velvety attractive-“ 
ness it does to face, neck and arms. Stays 
on for hours and hours. Will not rub off or 
streak! Waterproof! 

Try ‘‘Hawaiian’’, the new Summer tone 
«+. Or one of the other 4 flattering shades. 


INERS 
{quid WAKE-UP 


At cosmetic counters 50c 
At dime stores 25c & 10c 


FREE Generous Sample 


Send Coupon and 3c Stamp 
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SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Take easy orders for Personal Christmas Cards with 
sender's name, 60 for $1, Also season's finest 21-card $1 
Christmas assortment. You make 2 e 
tin-Glo, Religious, Gift Wrappings 
xe line Personal Cards. Start earning now. 
Also special money -raising plan for clubs, 
WHT ie courch ee ; — SAMPLES. 
WETMOR UGDEN, Inc. Dept. 397 
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Winner of the Song Contest 


The two hundred dollar prize offered 
by Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, honorary 
vice-president of Girl Scouts, Inc., for 
a rousing Girl Scout song has been 
won posthumously by John Riven- 
berg, a seventeen-year-old Eagle Scout 
of Creston, Iowa, in the contest that 
closed April first. His entry, “Scouts 
Are We” is a marching tune invoking 
the guidance of Sacajawea, one of the 
Girl Scouts’ favorite heroines of Amer- 
ican history. The judges were Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, Sigmund Spaeth, radio’s “tune 
detective,” and Hugh Ross, director of 
the Schola Cantorum. Five hundred 
and twenty-four contestants partici- 
pated in the contest, among them pro- 
fessional song writers, music teachers, 
Girl Scouts and their relatives, and 
amateur musicians with no affiliations 
with Girl Scouting. The new Girl 
Scout prize song will be sung by the 
American Girl Scouts at the Western 
Hemisphere Encampment this summer 
at Camp Bonnie Brae, East Otis, 
Mass., and formal presentation of the 
song to the Girl Scout membership 
will be made by a chorus of eight hun- 
dred Girl Scouts at the organization’s 
biennial convention which opens 
October twentieth at Dallas, Texas. 
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MISSOURI 


OAKVILLE, Missouri: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL now for three years and 
have three more to go. I am so happy to re- 
ceive it each month, and I can hardly wait till 
it comes. Especially I like the stories of 
Midge, Lucy Ellen, and Yes-We-Can Janey. 

I have noticed that no one has written any- 
thing about St. Louis and Missouri, so I 
thought I would write and tell you about 
them. We have the second largest zoo in the 
United States. We have two giant pandas— 
there were only four in the United States. One 
or two of those died, and no more are to be 
had in China. 

Missouri is called the “show me” State, for 
you've often heard people say, “I'm from Mis- 
souri—you have to show me!"’ Our capital is 
Jefferson City. Missouri was settled in 1719 
by the French, and entered the Union as a 
State on August 10, 1821. St. 
large medical center. 

I live in a suburb of St. Louis, Oakville. 
Jefferson Barracks is about a mile from where 
I live, and it is so much fun to see the sol- 
diers. A large bunch of them went to the 
Coast and went right past our house. They 
had big army trucks. I love to watch the men 
and boys who protect our country. 

Marilyn Wilson 


Louis is a 


SEVEN AMBITIONS 
CLovis, NEw Mexico: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for two years now, and I 
like it a lot. I read everything except a few 
articles—and they would probably be interest- 
ing, too, if I would only read them. 

I am a First Class Girl Scout. I enjoy it so 
much and find myself wishing every girl in 
America and everywhere could be a Scout. 
We take a yearly trip. I am thirteen, in the 
eighth grade, and have been in Scouts three 
years. 

My hobbies are swimming, bicycling, skat- 
ing, reading, and designing. I have seven am- 
bitions, but I am mostly interested in singing. 
Also, I would like to be a designer. 

I have lived in the West my entire life and 
I do not envy any Easterner. We have all 
sorts of weather here—rain, snow, sandstorms, 
and fair days. One never knows what will 
come next, so we never plan too far ahead. 

Mary Ava Smith 
“THE NILE OF AMERICA” 
BozEMAN, MONTANA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for several years and it has 
never failed to bring me much pleasure, in- 
formation, and useful suggestions. My favor- 
ite stories are those about Midge and Bushy. 
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Serials, however, are tops, along with stories 
of the good old West. 

I live in the ‘Nile of America,” as Gallatin 
Valley is often called, for it is claimed by 
geologists to be the second richest valley in 
the world. Gallatin Valley also is famous for 
its college, the Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, one of the best 
in America. On one of the mountainsides— 
for the valley is entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains towering over ten thousand feet above 
sea level—is painted a huge white letter ‘"M.” 
It is one block in width and two blocks high. 

Montana is famous for her dude and cattle 
ranches, and boasts of having one of the 
largest and finest cattle ranches in the world. 
It is twenty-six miles by twenty-eight miles in 
area, and covers three counties. It is known as 
the Flying D. Last year this ranch shipped out 
over twenty-five hundred head of cattle. 

Dorothea Mae Cutting 

THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
BROOKLYN, NEw YorK: There isn’t very 
much to say about where I live, because every- 
one knows about New York. But what I can 
say is that it’s wonderful to be able to look out 
over the roof tops from our apartment, at 
dusk when the lights are twinkling, and see 
the Statue of Liberty standing there so 
straight and strong. 

I was fourteen on the fourteenth of March. 
I am in the eighth grade. I have brown hair, 
brown eyes, and a pug nose; I am five feet, 
two inches tall. 

It is too bad that someone here on Brook- 
lyn Heights (that’s what it is called around 
my home, because it is near the river) doesn't 
start a Girl Scout troop. We're trying to 
form one out of our class at school. 

I like the stories about Bobo Witherspoon, 
because my best friend's name is Wither- 
spoon. Every time there is a story about Bobo, 
I tear over to her apartment and show it to 
her. 

Betsy Flandreau 
ONE TOWN, TWO STATES 
DELMAR, DELAWARE: Like all girls who read 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, I| simply adore it. I 
enjoy all the stories, articles, etc., especially 
the stories about Midge and Yes-We-Can 
Janey. Anyone with Janey’s spirit will get 
ahead in life. I wish I was more like Janey. 

I am fourteen years old and am a sopho- 
more in the Delmar, Maryland, High School. 
Our town is divided—half is in Maryland and 
half in Delaware. I live on the street which 
divides our town. My home is in Maryland, 
the post office is in Delaware, and there are 
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for 


thoughts 


two schools. The Delaware school is in sight 
of my house, while the school I go to (Mary- 
land) is about a mile and a quarter away! 

We do not have a Girl Scout troop in our 
town. I wish we did. There is a Boy Scout 
troop, but what good is that doing the girls? 

I am like Virginia Bergen. I wish you 
would have more articles on movies and movie 
stars. I do not want to be one, though. 


Lois Calloway 


AN INTERESTING COMMUNITY 


BELLEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA: I am eleven 
years old and in the sixth grade. I do not 
subscribe to THE AMERICAN GIRL, but my 
best friend gives me her copies. I enjoy it 
very, very much. 

I live in a valley called after an Indian 
Chief, Kishacoquillas. Some people call it 
Big Valley. Big Valley lies between two 
mountains called Jack’s Mountain and Stone 
Mountain. Jack’s Mountain is named after a 
Captain Jack who lived here many, many years 
ago. The Indians killed his wife and child 
and they, as well as Captain Jack, are buried 
near here. Stone Mountain got its name from 
an Indian brave named “Standing Stone.” 

Belleville is a small town with about twelve 
hundred people. There are many of the Amish 
sect here; they are the people who dress very 
plainly. There are Mennonites, too, but they 
do not dress as plainly as the Amish. 

Peggy Lou Esh 
THREE MARTHAS 
LEBANON, TENNESSEE: Here are three Mar- 
thas who wish to congratulate you on making 
such a splendid magazine. It is a favorite 
magazine with us and with many other girls 
we know. 

We Marthas are special pals, and when you 
see one of us you are bound to see the other 
two. Some people think they are seeing 
triple. We are in the eighth grade at the 
Lebanon Junior High School and we are all 
three faithful Girl Scouts. 

Lebanon is a town of about six thousand 
people. There is a famous university law 
school here and a military academy. Many 
girls, including us, get a heart flutter when 
the good-looking military cadets are on pa- 
rade. 

We all three agree upon these as being our 
favorite characters in our magazine: Yes-We- 
Can Janey, Lucy Ellen, Phyl, Meg, and Dilsey. 
We enjoy all the magazine, especially the 
articles on Scouting. 

Martha Clemmons—Martha Howard— 
Martha Hankins 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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—— frm TWO ENGLISH SCHOOL GIRLS 


“JERRY” OVERHEAD 


An account of a night spent in an 
air-raid shelter at a_ girls’ school 


By Alice Robinson 


He girls of St. Margaret's House were 
seated at the supper table. It was a Sat- 
urday evening, so the buzz of conversation 
and clatter of plates was louder than at any 
other meal of the week. After supper the 
girls would be free to do what they wished. 
No more French verbs to learn, no more ex- 
ercises to write out, and no more lessons to 
worry about until Monday. 

Listen!’ suddenly cried a girl, sitting next 
to the Junior Staff at the head of the table. 

Everyone listened for a moment, and then 
without a word every girl stuck her thumb up 
towards the ceiling. It was a silent communi- 
cation to the other tables in the room that a 
“Jerry” was overhead. Scowls appeared on 
the girls’ faces. Was the siren going to sound 

on a Saturday night of all nights? 

Suddenly a tremendous explosion shook the 
tables and caused the water to slop over the 
cloths. There was silence for a moment. Every 
eye was fixed on the house-mistress, Miss 
Dean; they all expected her to rise from her 
seat and send them to their shelters. She 
seemed not to have heard the explosion, how- 
ever, and went on talking as though nothing 
had happened. 

A sigh of relief filled the room. Miss Dean 
smiled—she did not wish to spend her Sat- 
urday evening in an air-raid shelter any more 
than the girls did. She cast a meaningful 
glance at her assistant, Miss Castle, who 
smiled back. 

The girls were in no doubt about the noise. 
It was a bomb, and it must have been quite 
near. Everything was soon quiet again and 
the girls had almost forgotten the bomb by the 
time they had finished their meal. 

They filed out of the dining room, table by 
table, into the drawing-room for prayers. Half 
way through the second verse of the hymn, 
there was another explosion. It seemed to be 
much nearer than the previous one. The 
anxious Staff whispered together and at the 
end of the verse they stopped the singing. 

I am afraid we will have to go to our shel- 
ters, girls. Will you all go to your rooms 
quickly and get your gas masks, coats, and any 
thing you may need for the night?” 

The girls walked out of the room again in 
another orderly line and hurried to their 
rooms. Not a soul attempted to talk, or run. 
Running is never allowed in the corridors and 
talking is forbidden after the sounding of a 
siren, until after the roll call which takes 
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Quite appropriately the big trees were 
named after a Cherokee Indian, Se-quo-yah, 
who, although uneducated, perfected a phonet- 
ic alphabet for his tribe. Many of the 
trees have acquired special names. One is 
called the “Bears’ Bathtub.” Rain water gath- 
ers in a cavity in it, and here the black bears 
come to drink. ‘“Tharp’s Cabin” is a fallen 
hollow sequoia which for years was used as 
a home by the discoverers of the Giant Forest. 

Our hike that day terminated at Moro 
Rock, a solid stone eminence with a stair- 
case cut into the side of it. From the top of 
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place when the girls arrive in their shelters. 

On this Saturday evening, they were soon 
assembled in an underground room which 
was situated under the stage in the play 
room. The roll had been called and the 
serious business of settling down for the eve- 
ning on the row of mattresses began. It was 
cold and draughty in the shelter, for the little 
oil stove, which had just been lit, had not be- 
gun to heat the room. Every girl, however, 
had brought with her a pillow, a rug, and a 
bag containing books, knitting, games, and 
other articles designed to help pass the time. 

The girls arranged themselves on the mat- 
tresses, snugly rolled up in their rugs. A 
heated discussion followed as to the method 
of amusing themselves. The party split up 
into groups and were soon engaged in playing 
the game each fancied. The shaking of dice, 
the murmur of “Your turn,” and the low 
voices of those playing bridge were the only 
sounds to be heard for some time. 

Miss Dean sat watching the girls, wonder- 
ing, probably, how long they would remain 
thus happily engaged. At that moment, the 
whole building was shaken by a bomb burst. 
The walls shivered and the floors seemed to 
heave beneath them. The noise was deafen- 
ing, but above the uproar the crashing of glass 
and heavy gun fire could be heard. Miss 
Castle, who had been standing near the door, 
was thrown off her balance. The lights 
flickered out and everything was in utter dark- 
ness. The girls, who were trying to remem- 
ber all they had ever been told about noise 
not hurting, clung together as an aid to 
courage. 

The house-mistress flashed on her torch. 
“Miss Castle, please remain with the girls 
while I go around the house to see what 
damage has been done.” 

No sooner had she left than the lights 
came on again and the girls breathed a sigh 
of relief; everything was all right with them 
so long as they were able to see. Color soon 
returned to ashen cheeks and excited dis- 
cussion concerning the bomb was at its height 
when Miss Dean returned. She reported that 
a number of windows had been broken in the 
dormitories, otherwise everything was un- 
touched. She suggested that the girls should 
settle down for the night as soon as possible, 
in order to get some sleep when things were 
quiet. 

Except for occasional bursts of gun fire the 
next few hours were peaceful. Shortly after 
one o'clock, the “All Clear’ was sounded. 
The girls were given permission to go to their 
beds, but this had to be accomplished in 
darkness on account of the broken windows. 

The following morning, during the as- 
sembly for prayers, the Principal cheerfully 
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this monolith we had a tremendous view. On 
one side the rock dropped sheer away. At the 
bottom, over four thousand feet down, we 
could see a silver river winding. Beyond that, 
some six thousand feet below us, we could see 
the valley where we had spent the first sleep- 
less night, and we could imagine how hot it 
was down there, while we now felt the cool 
wind of the high Sierras. 

On our way back to camp we purchased two 
more blankets at the camp store, and that 
night we slept more comfortably. The next 
day we were up early, ready for a long hike. 





announced that none of the College buildings 
had been hit, although a bomb had dropped 
on one of the hard tennis courts. 


AIR RAIDS IN THE COUNTRY 


Excerpts from a letter written to an 
American friend by Catherine X— 


OUR letter took a long time to come by 

air mail, but I suppose it is more sure to 
arrive than by sea. I liked the stamps on 
it, and you should see all the labels and 
scribbling! It does look exciting. ~ 

Up to the present we have experienced very 
little of the blitz. There were two big raids 
on —— which is only a few miles away. | 
am told that some incendiaries fell here, but 
as one person said fifty fell and another five 
hundred, one does not know what to believe. 
We got all the thrills of the raid. The planes 
were over continually all night and the sky 
was lit by a red glow. The guns and bombs 
made the house shake. The noise was just 
indescribable. Perhaps you think I don’t say 
much about it, but I don't seem to be able to 
put it on paper. 

There is very little meat here this week; 
sometimes there is plenty, then another week 
there will be hardly any. The sweetshops are 
nearly empty now, I am afraid. I don’t eat 
many sweets, but I like some occasionally. 

I seem to be getting short of news. Anyone 
would expect that, after an interval of a year, 
I would have heaps to tell you but somehow 
everything goes on the same. Of course, we 
do have periods of excitement such as the 
Great Invasion Scare, when everyone thought 
everyone else was a fifth columnist and the 
names were taken off the sign posts. All the 
tradesmen painted out the names of the towns 
on their vans and we lived ‘Somewhere in 
England.’ Things seem more relaxed now, 
but when you come to a sign post saying it 
goes N72—which means nothing to me— you 
gather there is something queer going on... . 

One of my aunts came in, in great excite- 
ment, this morning. She had seen a Junkers 
88 in the marketplace. I have never seen a 
Nazi plane in the sky—at least I saw one 
suspicious plane, but I couldn’t be sure. I 
saw a Messerschmidt on two lorries once. It 
was ever so small. 

We have had only two daylight warnings 
so far. One was on a Sunday, at dinner time, 
and lasted a quarter of an hour. The other 
was on a Tuesday when I had just got to 
school. We sat in the shelters for two and a 
quarter hours and not one thing happened. 
All the kids sang—you can't imagine the din 
they kicked up down there. 
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Sequoia National Park includes some of the 
finest mountain scenery of the Sierras. On the 
far edge of the park lies the most important 
peak of the West, Mount Whitney, highest 
point in continental United States. We were 
neither equipped nor trained to scale this 
mountain, but we had made up our minds to 
scale something in the Sierras. We asked a 
Ranger to show us a trail. Pointing at a map 
he said, “This is the way up the back of Alta 
Peak. But the path is steep and hard to find.” 

We promptly decided to climb Alta Peak, 
the back way. We packed a sandwich and a 
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chocolate bar in our pockets and started forth. 
We were joined by a couple of young boys, 
and at first we hiked along at a fast pace. 
The way led through a grove of the big trees 
to an alpine meadow. The path became steep- 
er and the trail became faint when it entered 
a large rocky field where sharp stones made 
walking difficult. 

The distance to Alta Peak was some nine 
miles and presently we could see our goal 
ahead. The scenery was magnificent and, to 
add to the natural beauty of the place, a snow 
field came into view, making the alpine 
meadow look like midwinter in mid-June. 
The meadow pitched steeply upward, and 
although I hated to admit it, my wind was 
giving out. We came to the snow field and 
began to cross it. The trail was lost in the 
snow and the bright mountain sun blinded us. 
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If walking among the jagged rocks had 
seemed hard, walking in the snow seemed 
harder. For every step forward, I slipped back 
half a step and my wind became worse. Final- 
ly I was stumbling along, my breath coming in 
gasps. The boys had not noticed that I was 
slipping behind, and suddenly they were lost 
to view around an outcropping patch of 
boulders. 

I stopped and shouted, but my voice was 
small in that vast mountain meadow. No one 
heard me. I felt quite lost out there, alone in 
that blinding snow field of the high Sierras in 
mid-June. I realized that the altitude was too 
much for me. One should become slowly 
acclimatized before attempting long hikes. An 
abrupt change from sea level to mountain top 
taxes one’s wind and heart. 

But at last I caught my breath and stumbled 
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eye, I saw a gendarme coming our way, and I 
sketched frantica'iy, trying to get as much 
done as I covid before I had to move on. You 
see, I was used to New York policemen, and 
when the gendarme reached my side I ex- 
pected a rebuke. Instead he bowed from the 
hips and said, “Mademoiselle, would you care 
to have me pose for you?” 

Drawing the way I did taught me really to 
look at things. I began to think and work 
rapidly as I observed people in motion, and 
because I did not rely on long, studied poses, 
my sketches had a spontaneous quality. I 
began to learn character, and in so doing 
even the inanimate objects I drew became full 
of life. I looked for pictures everywhere—in 
the kitchen when the dishes were being 
washed, in the bedroom when my roommate 
curled her hair, at concerts, picnics, beaches, 
or tea parties. As my knowledge of drawing 
increased, my ideas expanded and so did my 
appreciation of the many great paintings in 
the Paris museums. 

At the end of my first year I went to live at 
a girls’ club, the Foyer Internationale des 
Etudiants on the Boulevard Saint Michel. 
Those famous Montparnasse cafés, the Dome, 
the Select, and the Rotonde, were within 
walking distance, and when I returned from 
Les Halles in the morning, I would often stop 
at one of them for a café noire, and drink it 
at one of the little tables on the sidewalk 
while I watched students from the quarter hur- 
rying off to their lectures. 

I worked every day in the week; and on 
Sundays, when Les Halles was closed, I would 
visit the Bird Market, or the Flea Market. The 
Bird Market used to be held along the banks 
of the Seine. Dealers from all over the city 
congregated there Sundays, each with a large 
stock of birds in cages, each of them pro- 
claiming the superior quality of his pets while 
condemning the pedigrees of those shown by 
his competitors. 

There was nothing you could not buy at the 
Flea Market, and you could never find a more 
unusual assortment of people gathered to- 
gether, all fairly begging for somebody to 
translate them to paper. Odds and ends of 
many kinds were displayed in this great open- 
air junk shop. At every turn, ready-made 
pictures waited for my pencil. And when I 
was through drawing, it was fun to poke 
around the stalls, where I found many inter- 
esting bits of china and brass to buy and send 
to friends in the United States. 

I spent many Sunday afternoons drawing 
in the Luxembourg Gardens, directly across 
the street from the club. A fine day with a lot 





of sunshine would bring Parisiennes out for a 
stroll beneath the flowering chestnut trees, 
usually Maman, Papa, and anywhere from one 
to four children. These children, even the 
poorest, were always beautifully dressed; 
and whether they were with their nurses, 
Papas, or working Mamans, they were always 
fun to draw. 

Every night, just before the Gardens were 
locked up, a uniformed guard used to make 
the rounds of the park beating a drum, and 
each night he had a gathering of children at 
his heels. They never seemed to tire of the 
ritual, and the sketch I made of it was later 
used for the jacket on my book. 

I could never get enough drawings of 
priests or nuns, as they walked through the 
streets with their flowing robes and pictur- 
esque hats. One day I spied a particularly ro- 
bust priest walking very rapidly. I fell in be- 
hind him, sketching as I raced after him. We 
crossed several blocks in this fashion before 
he turned around and saw me. Then he in- 
creased his pace until I was running, but I 
would not be shaken off. The more often he 
turned to look, the more determined I was to 
finish my sketch. Thinking to outwit me, he 
made for a sidewalk bench and sat down. By 
this time I had made my drawing, but not to 
be outdone by his ruse, I stood for a few 
minutes pretending to draw the landscape, 
and then walked away looking as innocent as 
I could. This sketch, made under such trying 
circumstances, proved to be one of the best I 
have ever done. 

Before going to France I had promised not 
to destroy any of the drawings I made. Many 
times I was tempted to tear up my notes, but 
later I was glad I hadn't. I know now that I 
had not acquired artistic discrimination 
enough at that time to value them correctly, 
and no doubt I would have thrown much 
good work away, and saved other work that 
was not nearly so valuable. 

When I finally returned to the United 
States, I had a whole trunk full of sketches. 
I showed them to a publisher, and he liked 
them so much that he offered to have a text 
written around them. Now this is an illus- 
trator’s dream, for it is customary for an 
artist to draw what an author has written 
about. Paul Morand was commissioned to 
write the text for Paris to the Life, and 1 had 
the great thrill of having my book chosen as 
one of the best of the year by the American 
Institute of Graphic Art. I hope this little 
story will make you realize the importance of 
keeping all your notes and studies until you 
are able to put a proper value on them. 
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on. Fortunately my brother and the other boys 
finally noticed that I was missing—and how 
glad I was to see them coming back for me! 
We continued more slowly then, the peak of 
Alta being just ahead, and at last we reached 
the windy, rocky summit, and for a brief 
moment looked beyond at the supreme height 
of Mount Whitney, gleaming among the less- 
er peaks. 

When we returned to camp it was nearly 
dark, and I was so weary that I did not care if 
bruin and all her cousins came to visit us 
that night. I went immediately to sleep. But 
along about midnight, I was awakened by 
water dripping on my face. Having heard so 
much about the sunny California climate, we 
had never expected rain—but here it was, 
coming down hard and cold! 

(Continued on page 48) 
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This is particularly important if you are 
working in a new environment. Then you see 
things with fresh eyes, and you get more 
character and atmosphere in your sketches 
than you realize. Later on, when you re- 
turn home, a fragment will sometimes sug- 
gest a theme for an entire painting. I have 
made some of my best etchings from notes 
carelessly scrawled on the corner of a more 
ambitious drawing. 

I found that drawing in crowded streets as 
I did—and still do—had many points in its 
favor, and a few minor disadvantages. At first 
I used to feel like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
for the appearance of my pad and _ pencil 
served as a signal for every small boy in the 
neighborhood to follow me. Small boys in 
large numbers can often be a nuisance, and I 
had to find some way to get rid of them. I 
have tried threats of action by a mythical 
policeman, but it never has worked. In 
Paris, I just had to learn to put up with the 
crowd, for I never found a formula that would 
disperse it. Back here in New York, how- 
ever, I have discovered a magic word that 
always gets results. I just look the nearest 
boy straight in the eye and say, “SCRAM!” 
and now I lead no more parades. 

Do you still want to become an artist? 
Looking back over what I have written, I 
realize I have been very lucky, and that I 
have glossed over the many disappointments 
and set-backs I met with. But I suppose I 
would have experienced much the same thing. 
no matter what work I had been doing. And 
now, if you are really serious about learning 
to draw, I will give you a list of DON'TS. 

Don't start making copies of other people's 
drawings. Sketch as much and as often as you 
can from life, and you will soon find you are 
observing things more closely than you ever 
did before. 

Don't wait for the right mood, or for so- 
called inspiration, to come along. Thinking 
about a thing will tire you out more easily 
than actually doing it. 

Don’t go around showing your work in- 
discriminately. You will only bore your 
friends, and you are sure to get lots of advice, 
most of it bad, that will bore you. 

Don’t rely entirely on your own taste, but 
get a teacher to criticize your work if you can. 
I was largely self-taught, which was all right 
for me, but it might not work out in your case. 

Don't, above all, get discouraged too easily. 
Persevere, and the mere fact that you have 
stuck to a thing will show that you have 
natural ability to do that thing. Good-by 
now, and good luck! 
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Cold Comfort 


How many times 
do big boats like this 
sink, Captain ?’’ asked 
a worried old lady 
who had booked pas- 


The Prize-Winning Joke 


Quite Likel) 


"= The 


Boss: Have you the 
firmness of character 
that enables a man to 
go on and do his duty 
in the face of ingrati- 


Test 





sage on a Cruise ship. 

‘Only once,” an- 
swered the captain 
dryly.—Sent by MARY 
N. Hiceins, Sander- 
on, Texas. 


In Passing 


Mary and her moth- 
er, en route to Cali- “Well 
fornia last summer, 
were on a train pass- 
ing through cattle Obio. 
country. 

When they saw some 
cattle switching flies 
off their bodies with 
their tails, litthe Mary 
cried, “Mother, are the 
cows wagging their 
tails because they're = 








“What inspired the old time pioneers 
to set forth in their covered wagons?” 
maybe they didn’t want to 
wait about thirty years for a train.”"— 
Sent by SALVATRICE NOBLE, Cleveland, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


tude, criticism, and 
ridicule ? 

APPLICANT: Well, 
I cooked for our camp- 
ing party last sum- | 
mer.—Sent by MiIn- | 
NIE HoLMEs, Colum- | 
bia, South Carolina. | 


IMPATIENT MAN 
(outside telephone 
booth): Can I help 
you find the number 
you are looking for, 
madam ? 

YOUNG WOMAN | 
(sweetly): “Oh, I) 
don’t want a number. | 
I'm just looking for a | 
= pretty name for my 








happy?” — Sent by 
Dot ALEXANDER, Altadena, California. 


Something in Common 


Why is a train of cars like a bad boy?” 

Because both need switching.”’—Sent by 
WAYDENE BRECKENRIDGE, South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Prudent 


You said your son wanted to be an ear 
specialist, but he turned out to be a dentist?” 
Yes. I persuaded him that a person has 
only two ears, while he has thirty-two teeth.” 
Sent by Patricia HUNT, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Of Course 





A party of tourists came upon an Indian 
brave riding a pony. A heavily burdened 
Squaw walked beside him. 

Why doesn’t the squaw ride?” 
of the tourists. 

“Ugh,” said the Indian, ‘she got no pony.” 

Sent by DorotHy CooumwGE, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


asked one 


baby.—Sent by VILDA 


PAYNE, Duncan, Arizona. 


How About It? 





Jones: I've had this car for years and 
never had a wreck. 

SMITH: You mean you've had this wreck | 
for years and never had a car.—Sent 6) 
EILEEN Bair, Vermilion, Ohio. 





Sales Talk 


Buyer: Say, this car won't climb a hill. 
You said it was a fine machine. 

DEALER: I said, ‘On the level it’s a good | 
car.”"—Sent by PauLine Ty.er, Seattle, | 
W ashington. 


Ex perience 


“But, Captain, why do they always call a 
ship ‘she’ ?” 

“You wouldn't ask that, Miss, if you'd 
ever tried to steer one.”—Sent by RUTH 
KEGLEY, Princeton, West Virginia. 
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Use NuAce Mounting Cor- 
ners to keep your albums 

and scrapbooks neat and or- 

derly. NuAce are handy, neat 

and economical and allow 
you to remove or replace 
items at will. They afford 
maximum protection against loss 
or damage. Get NuAce today at your dealer’s or 
send 10c (Canada 15c) for package and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 
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“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book. 
ae ae #. you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to 


Patiala, Cyprus, etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange 
scenes. All free to a toh agolicenta enclosing 5c postag. 
GARCELON STAMP C Box 907, Calais, Maine 
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U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails and revenues. Write today. 
Huber Stamp Co Dept. 25 
1227 Cheiton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1941 STAMP CATALOGUE FREE 


Lists British North America, United States, Foreign. 
Sixty Pages. Illustrated. FREE . 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. AG, Toronto, Canada 





S56 DIFFERENT including Falk- 
land Islands (shown), Kenya, In- 
ini, Hyderbad, Charkhari,Gwalior, 
Italian E. Africa, old Porto Rico, 
etc. All for 5¢ with approvals. 
IMPERIAL S. & S. CO., Dept. A. 
[FALKLAND ISLANDS. Box 71, Sta. O, New York, N. Y. 


ELEPHANT TRIANGLE F we E E 
From Liberia, also Will Rogers Air- 
mail, Irish wraghinatos stamp, Ital- 
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Pay DS, etc. LL FREE with appre als for 3c postage. 
UMENTAL STAMP CO., Arlington-A, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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rovals. Send 8c for postage. 
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FREE!!! AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3c. 
888 WILLIAMS. 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 








WHEN VACATION 
DAYS BEGIN 


and you go away to camp, or with 
your family to the shore or moun- 
tains, make sure that you don’t 
miss any issues of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. Leave your vacation ad- 
dress, together with three cents 
postage for each copy of the 
magazine you want forwarded, at 
your local postoffice, and your 
Postmaster will see that they are 
remailed to you. 
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I buried my head under the blankets and 
hoped that my poncho was waterproof. How- 
ever, water soon began to seep up underneath. 
At last we got up and sat in the car, shiver- 
ing and cold. Just then we saw a flash light 
glimmer on in a near-by tent. A figure leaned 
out and a voice shouted, “Hey, you two! 
Come in with us and get out of the rain.” 

We gratefully accepted the kindly man’s 
invitation, but once in the tent, we wished 
that we had stayed in our car. The tent was 
already full of people. The man and his 


LOFTY GETS 


‘Maybe it’s too late to go on the beach,” 
Margie wondered. “The tide’s beginning to 
come in, isn’t it?” 

“Only just,” Lofty said. 
hours before it's too high. 
expanse.” 

It was indeed an inviting expanse—two 
miles long, and as hard as a table. The con- 
vertible sedan rolled down on to it, and then 
Lofty let her out a bit and told Marjorie to 
imagine she was in a racer. The salt air 
pounded past, the long line of surf flashed by 
in a blur; the car kept commendably steady— 
its eight cylinders roaring out a hymn of 
praise to Lofty’s skill. 

The third time they went up the beach, 
Lofty tried to screw an extra fraction of a 
mile from the length of their racetrack. He 
kept on to where the beach began to narrow 
at its far end. The slowly incoming tide made 
it even narrower than he had remembered. 

“Is there room to turn, up here, Lofty?” 
Margie warned. ‘Hadn't you better back?” 

Backing was ignominious and difficult. 
“Pienty of room,” said Lofty. ‘Thing is, not 
to stop—that's the only reason people get 
stuck once in a while.” 

He ran down into the wet sand at the tide’s 
edge, and swept around. The slope of the 
beach looked just a little steep to be dared in 
high gear, so he paused to shift. And in that 
pause, he was lost. For when he let in the 
clutch, the rear wheels spun suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and then the engine stalled. 
When Lofty, silent and with his heart beat- 
ing annoyingly fast, hopped out to take a 
look, he was aghast to see that, in that mo- 
ment, the rear wheels had dug themselves in 
almost to the hubs. 

Margie, too, was out on the sand. “Oh— 
oh,” she cried, ‘you did go too close to the 
water! Wet sand is just as bad as soft 
sand—and the tide’s coming in. We're stuck.” 

“All facts of which I am aware,” said 
Lofty in a cold voice which went off in an 
unpremeditated squeak. 

He was scrabbling wildly under the front 
seat, hoping that the skid chains were not in 
the winter garage in town. Because he had a 
carefui father, the chains were under the seat 
—also the jack. With shaking hands, Lofty 
tried to raise the rear end. Quantities of sand 
had to be dug away before the jack could even 
be placed. Margie helped—digging like a 
terrier with her pretty hands, her peach- 
colored sport skirt growing soggily gray as 
she knelt in the wetness. 

Lofty’s breath came short. 


“Why, there are 
Look at that swell 


He had seen 


other cars in this fix occasionally—cars be- 
longing to city people who did not know 
about beaches and tides and soft and wet 
sand. He did know, yet here sat his car— 
his father’s car—it’s tail-lights pointing sea- 
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wife were reclining on two army cots and the 
tent floor was occupied by their many chil- 
dren. We did not see any place to stay except 
to stand against the tent poles. But the chil- 
dren moved over and made a small space on 
the floor where we curled up. We felt em- 
barrassed to take this space. Besides the 
people kept the tent flap tightly closed and 
the air was very stuffy. 

We stayed as long as we thought polite- 
ness demanded. The man had gotten up in 
the middle of the night to rescue us from the 


HIS LICENSE 


ward and the first skim of advancing water 
liquefying the sand around its sunken wheels. 
The chains were on. Lofty kicked away the 
jack and sprang into the car. Margie threw 
her slender weight against the back bumper, 
ready to push. The engine raced heartbreak- 
ingly. With a sickening splutter that del- 
uged Marjorie with wet sand, the wheels 
dug in until the rear axle rested on the beach 
and the differential housing was half buried. 
Beads of moisture appeared on Lofty’s fore- 
head. 

“Our sweaters—the rug—’ cried Margie. 
“Put them in front of the wheels, for trac- 
tion. Don’t they do that?” 

Lofty nodded in mute gratitude. Marjorie’s 
pale pink angora pullover-and the good Scotch 
wool lap robe were spread in a sacrificial car- 
pet. The car buried them in sludge, but did 
not move. It seemed, in fact, to have settled 
even farther into the fast-softening sand. 

“We'll have to go and get a truck,” bab- 
bled Lofty. ‘Though the truck might stick, 
too. Oh, gosh—I don’t know—” 


“TIL go,” said Margie. “I'll run. You 
might be able to do something here.” 
“I won't let you run all that way,” Lofty 


said desperately. “Why, it’s miles down the 
beach. And by the time they got up here—” 
He looked wanly at the car, whose rear 
wheels were now in a slowly increasing salt 
pool. 

“Oh—oh,” cried Margie, “if it comes up 
over the floor—if it comes up over the carbu- 
retor—the car will be ruined, won't it? How 
high could it come?” 

Lofty glanced feebly at high-water mark up 
the slope of the beach. 

“It could cover it right over, I guess,” he 
said, ‘so nothing even showed.” 
“It mustn't,” Margie cried. 

Lofty. I'll run.” 
“No, I will,” he argued. 
“No, I will,” she begged. 


“It mustn't, 


T THE Cartwrights’ little house, the pies 

had come out of the oven. There was a 
big one for next day, and two “‘leetle ones” to 
keep it company. 

“Ef there wasn't,” Mrs. Cartwright ex- 
plained, ‘Jawge'd jest light into the big one, 
and where'd I be, come to-morrow?” 

Bushy had already lit into one of the little 
pies. It was still very hot and pleasantly aro- 
matic with cinnamon and nutmeg. Mrs. Cart- 
wright provided a wedge of cheese to go with 
it. 

“Seems like you're most the only comp'ny 
we has, Bushy,” she said gratefully. “I do 
relish seein’ you enjoy things.” 

Bushy beamed, and dusted a flake of pastry 
from her chin. She went to the door and 
then out to the rise of the dune, to look down 
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downpour and such hospitality could not be 
treated lightly, even if we and everyone else 
were uncomfortable. But at last dawn came 
and we took our leave. 

In a cold rain, we packed our wet camp 
equipment and began the long, slippery drive 
out of the high Sierras down toward sunny 
coastal California. But in spite of that dismal 
downpour, we remember the Californian 
mountains with pleasure. Some day we will 
go back to them, with a tent and plenty of 
blankets, and get really acclimatized. 


CONTINUED FROM 
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the beach and see if the Cap'n was coming 
for Ais pie. In a moment, she was back. 

“Do come and look,” she cried to the old 
lady. ‘““There’s a car stuck down’ the beach, 
and the poor wretches are simply dancing up 
and down, not knowing what to do. Why will 
these unfortunate city dumb-bells let ’emselves 
be caught this way?” 

Mrs. Cartwright followed Bushy rather 
pantingly up the slope of the sand hill, and 
together they gazed down the curve of the 
beach. 

“Oh, my, the pore creeturs,”’ clucked the 
old lady. 

Bushy, shading her eyes against the glare, 
quivered suddenly. “Jumping shrimps,” she 
shouted, “it’s our car! It's Lofty and Marge. 
Oh, my goodness gracious!” 

“You don’t say,” cried Mrs. Cartwright. 
“Your brother, is it? Well, why don't 
you—”" 

But Bushy was legging it over the dunes, 
the soft sand spurting behind her flying feet. 
She arrived beside the forlorn outfit, com- 
pletely devoid of breath. 

“Fine thing,” she gasped. ‘‘Fine thing.” 

“No remarks of any kind,” Lofty snapped 
between tight lips. “You're just the one we 
need. You tear in to the village as fast as you 
can go, and get a truck out here.”’ 

Bushy, panting, gazed at the Ryder car. 
The rear floor boards were slightly awash. 
Lofty had removed the carpet and the back 
seat; they lay at some distance, on dry sand. 

“A truck'll never get that car out,” Bushy 
said firmly, “Besides, by the time I could get 
way down to the village and dig up a truck 
and get it back here, the car would be half 
under.” 

“You do as I tell you to,” Lofty squeaked 
in a tremulous crescendo of despair. 

“The only thing that'll get it out is Cap'n 
Cartwright and his team,” Bushy stated. ‘This 
is where the old-fashioned kind of horse 
power comes in.” 

Lofty’s white.face grew crimson. “That old 
pirate?” he cried. “Never! I’ve seen him 
haul people out. Know what he soaks ‘em? 
Fifteen or twenty dollars. Says they deserve 
all they get.” 

“Maybe he’s right,” said Bushy. “Well, 
which would you rather was soaked—you, or 
the car? It’s one or the other.” 

“The truck would only charge about two- 
fifty,” grumbled Lofty. “I haven't got fifteen 
or twenty dollars.” 

“Dad hasn't got the price of a new car, 
either,” Bushy observed. “You're afraid to 
charge this little item up to him—especially 
the first day you have your license.” 

Lofty writhed mutely, and Marjorie came 
to his defense. 

“I don’t think it was Lofty’s fault, really,” 
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she said. “It might have happened to any- 
body. But oh—why do we stand here haggling 
over money? If the car is entirely ruined, 
it ll involve a lot more than fifteen dollars, 
Lofty, as Bushy says. Look at the car!” 

They all looked, and then Bushy set off up 
the beach. “I'm going after the Cap'n,” she 
called back. “I don’t care what you say.” 

Lofty, surprisingly, said nothing. He went 
and sat down on the car's floor carpet, safely 
above tide-line, and his attitude was one of 
resignation and despair. 


EORGE CARTWRIGHT was in his little 
stable, about to unharness the team which 

outside, still hitched to the seaweed 
wagon at the end of their day's work. But 
when he learned that the breathless Bushy had 
not come merely to fetch him a pie, he scram- 
bled nimbly to the board seat of the wagon 
and whipped up the astonished pair of grays 
to a lumbering canter. 

Arrived at the scene of the tragedy, he 
wasted no time nor words. Apart from a few 
‘Humphs,” he said nothing. Neither did 
Lofty. Rope and chain were run quickly from 
the rear of the wagon to the front axle of 
the car, while the floor carpet, rug, back seat, 
and their bedraggled sweaters were piled in- 
side. Then the old man, at the horses’ heads, 
emitted a tremendous ‘‘Giddap!"" The team 
plunged and pulled; the car shuddered slight- 
ly. 

‘This is more’n any load o' kelp you ever 
drug,” Cap'n Cartwright informed the horses. 
Come on, now—Giddap, GIDDAP, you! 
Giddap now!” 

The horses’ necks arched like those of the 
steeds in a Greek frieze. The muscles of their 
flanks sharpened and tightened. The seaweed 
wagon, acting as a link in the drag, nearly 
rose from the sand as the strain increased. 
Lofty stared with wide, half-seeing eyes; 
Margie, beside him, clasped and unclasped her 


stood 
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Pardon me,” said Midge in a little voice. 
“Is Mr. Kingsley home, do you know?” 

The man stopped working, as if glad of the 
excuse, mopped his forehead with his blue 
shirt sleeve, and counterquestioned  tartly, 
“What's that to you?” 

Midge took another look at him. “Oh, Mr. 
Kingsley, I'm so sorry!” 

“Sorry about what?” 

“I mean, I’m glad to see you. I'm sorry I 
didn't recognize you. I've brought my cat, the 
one you offered to buy for ten dollars.” 

“A cat, for ten dollars?” he roared, as if he 
had never taken part in the incident. ‘Money, 
money! The world’s gone mad over money. 
It's the fault of the movies. Young people get 
the idea everyone can have a million dollars 
and live happily forever after. They don’t 
realize a million dollars brings a million wor- 
ries that eat away the nervous system and 
make a man a wreck.” 

“It must be a bother to own an estate as big 
as this,” sympathized Midge. “And a couple 
of others, too.” 

“Oh, you think that, do you?” Mr. Kings- 
ley leaned on his shovel and scowled at her. 
“You seem to be full of high-sounding ideas, 
like the one about not selling your pet for any 
price—and then you come sneaking back for 
the ten dollars. What would you do with ten 
dollars—a youngster like you? When I was 
a boy I worked ten hours a day for three and 
a third weeks to earn ten dollars. And you 
expect me to hand out that amount for a cat!" 
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hands; Bushy stood motionless, her mouth 
ajar with breathless anticipation. 

“Giddap, GIDDAP, you!” the old man’s 
harsh, peremptory cry rang again. He might 
have been shouting from a quarterdeck. 

Then, suddenly, the horses were stumbling 
forward, almost going on their noses. The 
big wheels of the seaweed wagon rumbled on 
shale and pebbles—and after the wagon 


trailed the Ryders’ convertible sedan, salt 
water draining and streaming from _ its 
tonneau. 


Lofty sat down suddenly on the beach, but 
Cap'n Cartwright instantly poked him up 
again. 

“Git in thar behind that wheel,” he ordered. 
“Steer her some, and I'll drag ye ‘round so’s 
ye're headed right. Yer injine didn’t git wet, 
so I reckon you kin git off'n the beach. Only 
I wouldn't waste no time a-doin’ it. Tide's 
flowin’.”” 

Lofty seized the wheel with shaking hands. 
Margie clambered in beside him as the car 
rolled slowly up and swung around. Send- 
ing up a silent prayer, Lofty stepped on the 
starter—and after several trials, followed by 
hiccups and sneezes from the outraged motor, 
the engine started. Lofty leaned from the seat, 
life beginning to course through him again. 

“Now, Cap'n Cartwright,’ he said—and it 
was the first time he had ever honored the 
old man with that titl—‘now, er, what do 
I owe you and the team for all this? I’m sure 
grateful.” 

“Wal,” said the Cap'n, patting the near 
horse's neck, “wal, some o’ these here city 
smarties, it comes pretty high. But you're 
young—and you're kinda  ignorant—and 
you're Bushy’s brother. Seein’ it’s Bushy— 
seein’ it’s Bushy—lI reckon a dollar’ll be about 
right. Little extra feed fer these here hard- 
workin’ fellers."" He indicated the horses. 

“Thank you—thank you very much _ in- 
deed,” said Lofty faintly. He extracted the 


The CAT and the KING 


“I don't want to sell the cat at all,” Midge 
said when he paused for breath. “I'll make 
you a present of Socrates—you seem to like 
each other, and I've got to go away to school 
and Mother doesn’t understand him—if you'll 
give George Schmultz another chance.” 

There, she had stated her case. 

“George Schmultz? Who is George 
Schmultz? He sounds like a prize fighter.” 

“He's the man who worked in your dairy— 
the one you discharged Sunday.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. The impudence of 
him, going into my house when I was away!” 

“He didn’t go into the house,” protested 
Midge. 

“Nonsense, of course he did! I saw him 
coming out.” 

“But he didn’t. He'd only been into the 
vestibule.” 

A twinkle brightened the man’s keen eyes. 
“I gave my gardener notice when he con- 
tradicted me like that.” 

“I don’t know anything about the gardener, 
but this is the truth about George Schmultz,” 
blazed Midge. “You were very unfair and 
you ought to take him back.” 

Instead of being furious, Mr. Kingsley an- 
swered, in almost a gentle tone, “As a matter 
of fact the superintendent tells me he’s no 
good.” 

“But in exchange for Socrates, would you 
give him another chance?” she begged. 

“No,” he roared. “I never rehire a man 
for the same job. When he’s out—he’s out!” 
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bill from his wallet with a tremulous hand, 
and a little yellow slip fluttered to the floor. 
He picked it up and stuffed it violently into 
his pocket. 

“Coming with us, 
humbly. 

“Reckon not,” said his sister. “Guess I'll 
help the Cap’n unhitch, and give the team a 
feed. They deserve it.” 

“I ain’t got my feed yet, neither,” chuckled 
the old man. “Rec’lect that? Let's come over 
Ella to cut into that big pie, hey? Seein’ we 
done this job on top o’ the day’s work? 
Guy,” he added, “look at them pore children 
go a-streamin’ off!” 

The Ryder car was indeed flying down the 
beach as though ten thousand demons were 
after it. They watched it climb safely on to 
the highroad. 

When Bushy returned, some time later, she 
figured the garage would be the most likely 
spot in which to find her brother. She was 
right. He was feverishly washing and polish- 
ing, hosing away buckets of sand, waxing the 
body, scouring the white-wall tires. 

“Any harm done?” inquired Bushy, step- 
ping over the hose. “I mean, exclusive of the 
damage to your pride?” 

“That'll do,” Lofty informed her. 

“And you don’t object so strongly now to 
the peculiar type of acquaintances I pick up?” 
she went on. 

“I said that'd do,” Lofty repeated. He 
polished in silence a moment, and then re- 
marked, as if apropos of nothing, “I be- 
lieve I'll give Cap'n Cartwright the job of 
overhauling the boat next time she’s out. Jem 
swears by him, you know.” 

‘Jem happens to be a very sensible boy,” 
Bushy commented. “What are you doing to- 
morrow, by the way—taking Marge for a 
drive?” 

“To-morrow,” said Lofty, straightening his 
back, “I am taking Marjorie for a sail.” 


Bushy?” he asked 
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One might as well have argued with Niag- 
ara to flow upwards. Midge murmured good- 
by and started off. 

“Come back here, you and your Aristotle,” 
Mr. Kingsley called after her. “Why not sell 
me the cat and give the money to the yokel 
you're so anxious to help?” 

Midge hadn't thought of that, but it might 
tide the Schmultz family over. “Socrates is 
worth much more than ten dollars,” she in- 
sisted. “He'd be a bargain at twenty-five.” 

“Young woman, you'll do very well in 
business. Get this straight—if I buy your cat, 
I buy it. No sentimental stuff about sending 
him back. It’s a complete bill of sale.” 

“Yes,” agreed Midge, stiff-lipped. 

“Then come in and I'll give you a check.” 

She followed him across the terrace, scene 
of the tragedy that had cost her this sacrifice, 
and into the cool, dim library. Mr. Kingsley 
made out a check at a vast table desk and 
wrote on the reverse side, “Payment in full 
for Siamese cat called—” 

“What's his name?” he demanded. 

“Socrates.” 

“Fool name for an Oriental cat!” 

“I suppose it is,” agreed Midge. “But he 
has four socks, and cats tease rats.” 

“So you named him Sock-rat-tease?” He 
threw back his head and laughed heartily, but 
Midge found it hard to hold back her tears. 
She would never see Socrates again, probably. 
She released the animal and now she watched 
his graceful inspection of the big room. 
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“I'm sure he'll enjoy it here,” she said in a 
faint voice. ‘He only eats one meal a day, 
raw chopped meat.” 

A sudden clap of thunder shook the house, 
rattling the prisms on the chandelier. “I'll 
have to hurry,” Midge added, glancing ner- 
vously toward the window. The sky did look 
very black. 

“How did you get here?” barked Mr. 
Kingsley, tearing out the check and handing 
it to her. 

“Walked. It isn’t far.” 

“Wait, I'll take you back. I have to go on 
an errand.’ He picked up the telephone and 
ordered the coupé, wincing as he replaced 
the receiver, smeared with dirt. “Look at that 
blister! My head gardener as much as told me 
I was too old to dig. Ridiculous—but signing 
checks softens the hands as well as the brain.’’ 

“I know a good gardener who's out of 
work,” Midge ventured timidly. 

“Say, are you running an employment 
agency?” joked the man of wrath. “Where 
does this gardener live?” 

“Across the track. I wish you could see his 
grass. It's like velvet. Nothing like your 
moth-eaten lawn—” She stopped and apolo- 
gized, “Oh, I’m so sorry! I didn’t mean to 
be rude.” 

“The lawn is moth-eaten. That's what I 
said. That's why I was digging it up. But 
someone else will have to finish it. Come on, 
here’s the car! Suppose we drive around and 
see this gardener of yours.” 

They left Socrates sleeping on the Persian 
rug and drove out, under the threatening 
clouds. Midge felt as if the storm were 
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We noticed that she had more appetite, too. 
“You'll see,” I told Cousin Emmie. ‘Ted 
Henderson need not think he is indispensable. 
Ha!” I laughed like the villain in a play. 

I never saw Fanny look as stunning as she 
did the night of the dance. She is a tall girl, 
very brunette, and though she’s not exactly 
beautiful, she’s so vivid looking you'd never 
forget her. The dress was awfully becoming 
—I looked positively dowdy by comparison. 
But my date was just Harold, so it didn’t mat- 
ter. 

Phil had sent Fanny a corsage, two white 
orchids, if you will believe me. Ted, under 
the circumstances, would have sent pink car- 
nations. With blue ribbon. He's that type. 

They were by far the handsomest couple at 
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gathering within herself. What would her 
companion do when she told him the name of 
the gardener ? 

He swung to the dirt road, under her direc- 
tion, at a perilous speed, but as the glory of 
the Schmultz garden burst upon him he 
automatically slowed down. 

“Gorgeous! Magnificent! Look what can 
be done! Squalor all about and that Garden 
of Eden in the midst of it.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Midge, “but I ought to tell 
you that this man—” 

“Oh, the man’s a jailbird, I suppose—but 
what do I care about the man? No one could 
create a picture like that and not have some- 
thing good in him.” 

“Oh, he has good in him! He's a fine 
man, a good husband and father,” championed 
Midge. “And he isn’t a jailbird at all.” 

“Just look at that grass," commanded her 
companion as if he had brought her to the 
spot for that purpose. “I wonder what kind 
it is?” 

“Creeping Bent,” answered Midge. 

“That's exactly what I want. It’s the finest 
grass grown. You say the man’s out of work? 
Why? What's the nigger in the wood pile?” 

They had stopped in front of the tiny 
house and Midge trembled lest George ap- 
pear before she had admitted the truth. 

“Well, he was doing the wrong kind of 
work—and he got discharged. But he’s hon- 
est and truthful and strong and—his name is 
George Schmultz.”’ 

Mr. Kingsley scowled. “Why am I always 
hearing that name? You don’t mean—?”’ 

Midge nodded. “Yes, I do, But if you 
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the dance. One of the boys took a flash light 
photograph of them, and I determined to take 
a print of it home and let it fall under Ted’s 
eye. 

Just then—I was dancing with Harold at 
the time—someone cut in on Fanny and I 
blinked. It was Ted, Ted Henderson! All 
dressed up in white flannels. I saw Fanny's 
face. It looked like a sunrise. I gave a low 
moan. 

“Is anything wrong?’ Harold inquired. 

“Not with me,” I answered. ‘I’m just wor- 
ried about a friend of mine. She has heart 
trouble.” 

“That's bad,” said Harold politely. ‘‘Maybe 
she'll recover. It may be just a temporary 
ailment.” 
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made him your gardener, you wouldn't be 
taking him back for the same job. It would be 
another job, and entirely different.” 

“Of course it would,” interrupted the un- 
predictable Mr. Kingsley. 

“Will you really hire him?” Midge asked 
excitedly. 

“I don’t see why not,” he answered, his 
eyes on the velvet lawn. 

“Then he won't need this check, will he?” 
Midge drew the folded slip from her breast 
pocket. 

“No, he won't! He'll make more money 
as a gardener than he did before. I'll make 
him head gardener, next year, if he can give 
me a lawn like this. Hold on, what are you 
doing?” 

Midge was tearing up the check. She rolled 
the snips into a ball, and threw them out of 
the window. 

“Does that mean you won't sell me the 
cat?” demanded the man. “I like that cat. 
You said you'd sell him.” 

“No, it means I want to give you the cat. 
He was a gift to me because I liked him. He's 
like certain kinds of cheese, I guess—either 
you like him, or you don’t. He'd be unhappy 
all winter with Mother because she doesn't 
really care for him. But you like him, so I'm 
going to give him to you.” 

“But I'd feel very badly—” 

“Oh, no, you really shouldn't, Mr. Kings- 
ley,” she protested. “It's the best thing that 
could happen—for Socrates and everybody. 
But come on in and let's tell the Schmultz 
family the good news. I’m so happy, I feel 
disloyal to Socrates,” 
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“No,” I said, “I'm sure it’s chronic and in- 
curable.” 

When Harold and I got home from the 
dance, Ted was there ahead of us, seated 
cosily on the sofa with Cousin Emmie. She 
wore a fatuous smile. I didn’t have an ally 
left. Fanny had not come in yet. 

“Well,” I said to Ted, “this is so sudden. 
When did you come?” 

“I caught a ride down with a friend of 
mine,’ he replied coolly. 

“Too bad you didn’t get here sooner,” I 
remarked. ‘We're starting back to Tennessee 
in the morning.” 

“What a coincidence!” answered Ted. ‘So 
am I. I'm going in Fanny's car. She's in- 
vited me to drive. How are you going?” 
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Paul King received his early education in the public schools of 
Buffalo, New York where he was born, in 1867. Early the urge to 
draw and paint proved irresistible and, in his teens, he gave up 
decorating the margins and covers of his text books to enter a 
lithographic establishment. Ultimately he became head of the art 
department of the largest of such companies in the country. He 
retired from business while still a young man, to devote himself 
exclusively to art. He studied at the Art Students’ League in 
Buffalo, and at the Art Students’ League in New York under 
H. Siddons Mowbray. 

Mr. King has depicted the Adirondack and New England coast 
country in all moods and seasons. His outdoor scenes are sincere, 
natural, and pleasing. His canvases are pervaded with serenity, 
and on the sound foundation of excellent draftsmanship he has 
built his singing color—warm reds and golds of autumn, deep, 
rich blues and purples of summer seas, such as this month's 
frontispiece. Although the artist is famous for his landscapes, he 


has done many fine portraits. He has painted also in Holland, 
Belgium, France, England, and Northern Africa. 

In 1907, Paul King married Cornelia Bonnell Greene of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, and changed his residence from New 
York to Philadelphia where, for fourteen years, he was active in 
art circles. During the war he served as chief camoufleur for the 
United States forces. Recently he has organized an art department 
in the boys’ school at Stony Brook, Long Island, where Mr. and 
Mrs. King now live. The couple have one son, Paul, Jr., and 
three grandchildren. 

Recognition came first to Paul King at the age of twelve when 
he received an award for a black-and-white study of a child’s head. 
Since then, honors and prizes have come thick and fast. In 1918 he 
was elected an associate of the National Academy and in 1933 was 
made an Academician. He is at present a member of the Council of 
the Academy. His paintings have been purchased for the perma- 
nent collections of leading museums throughout the country.—M.C. 
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“De ep, 
Tangled 
Wildwood” 


HEW,” muttered Jean, bend- 
Pi: lower over the blackberry 

bushes as, one by one, she 
added the luscious, dark fruits to 
the contents of her basket, ‘Florida 
was never like this! Honestly, Jo, 
aren't you melting?” 

“T'm not only melting,” answered 
her chum, “but my hands are com- 
pletely ruined.” She regarded her 
stained fingers ruefully. “And my 
legs are scratched to bits.” 

“Uh, huh,” said Jean, reaching 
for another cluster. ‘Blackberries 
are no joke. I suppose we'd have 
managed better if we'd worn gloves. 
Anyway, our baskets are just about 
filled.” 

“What do you say we rest a bit ?” 
sighed Joan. “I brought the August 
AMERICAN GIRL with me—it came 
this morning. We could sit in the 
shade a while and read.”’ 

“Sounds like what the doctor or- 
dered,” agreed Jean, straightening 


her back. 


@ The two girls struggled through 
the brambles and made their way 
to the lofty tulip tree beneath which 
they had parked their picnic things, 
They sank on the grass in its shad- 





ow, fanning themselves with their 
hats. A tiny breeze lifted their hair 
from their moist foreheads and 
cooled their flushed cheeks. 
Presently Joan reached over to 
the picnic basket and produced the 
August AMERICAN GiRL. She held 
it up for her friend's inspection. 
“Isn't that owl cover cool looking?” 


@ Jean took the magazine and was 
soon lost in its pages. “Here are 
two poems that give you the same 
feeling as the cover—a feeling of 
the summer woods at night,” she 
said at last. “One is by Eleanor 
Alletta Chaffee, and it’s about an 
owl; the other is The Lanterned 
Wood, by Frances Frost.” 

“There's a Bushy-and-Lofty story 
in this number, too,” said Joan, 
“and a Lucy Ellen story. And the 
final installment, alas, of that grand 
serial, The Desert Calling.” 








“Tm sorry to see it end,” said 
Jean. She paused, studying a pic- 
ture intently. ‘Look, Jo, here's an- 
other of Catherine Cate Coblentz’s 
fascinating animal stories! And the 
pictures are by Edward Shenton, 
who illustrated The Yearling.” 

“Nice, aren't they?” Joan leaned 
over her friend’s shoulder. ‘And 
so are the sketches by Francis Lee 
Jaques, to illustrate Mrs. Jaques’s 
article called Little Jay. Shall we 
read that first—it looks fascinating 
—or the National Parks article by 
Dorothy Childs Hogner ?” 
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